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in this issue... 


HIS NUMBER of THe Mmwest QuaRTERLY moves our horizons 

out beyond any previous measure. While our first two issues 
have contained solid material on a variety of subjects from a diversity 
of minds, the basic criticism of them has been that the Social 
Science area was somewhat overrepresented. Even a casual check 
of our contents will bear out this charge. Therefore, it is with 
considerable satisfaction and even relief that the editors offer this 
issue—with only one contribution from the Social Sciences. The 
scope of subject matter is broader in this issue than it has ever 
been before. We confidently expect to maintain these proportions 
in the future. 


S1ncE 1959 WAS THE CENTENNIAL of the publication of Charles Dar- 
win’s monumental Origin of Species, it rather embarrassed the 
editors of this journal that we had contributed nothing to the 
world-wide celebrations in observance of this landmark in the 
advance of natural science. Accordingly, when it was announced 
that Davin G. Barry, new chairman of the Department of Biology 
at Kansas State College, would discuss the intellectual and scien- 
tific backgrounds of Darwin at the January meeting of the College 
chapter of the American Association of University Professors, prac- 
tically the entire editorial board turned out to hear him in the hope 
that a suitable article might be developed. Our most sanguine 
hopes were realized. Indeed, Professor Barry’s discussion was so 
complete as to provide us with two contributions. The lead article 
in this issue is only the first half of his paper; the second section 
will appear in our July issue. 

While Charles Darwin needs little introduction, our new col- 
league does, beyond this campus. An Iowan by birth and upbring- 
ing, David Barry has drawn his education from more than half a 
dozen colleges and universities in as many states. He has a Bach- 
elor of Science degree from Iowa State Teachers College, but be- 
tween matriculation and graduation he attended Bard College of 
Columbia, Washington Square College of New York University, 
and Biarritz American University in France during and immedi- 
ately after World War II, in which he served with the 101st Air- 
borne Division, Glider Infantry. From the State University of 
Iowa at Iowa City, he received the Master of Science degree in 
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1948 and the Doctor of Philosophy in 1952. After teaching biology 
at Wisconsin State College in Eau Claire, lowa State Teachers, and 
Mankato State College in Minnesota, he was National Science 
Foundation science faculty fellow at Harvard University last year. 
He holds memberships in many scientific societies, including Sigma 
Xi and the Wilderness Society of America, and was president of the 
Mankato chapter of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors in 1957-58. His experiences and interests are at least as 
broad as his formal education. His basic interest is in the history 
of biology, but this has led him into anthropology, geology, paleon- 
tology, genetics, taxonomy, mountain-climbing, and color photog- 
raphy. He has climbed over the Grand Tetons, made himself inti- 
mate with the ecology of the American midwest, and recorded on 
film and tape the sights and sounds of nature to a truly amazing de- 
gree. The editors are proud to take this opportunity to make his 
work more widely known. 


Ware Cuartes Darwin can be found in almost any library, JE- 
ROME CusHMAN is unique to only one, the Salina Public Library on 
the banks of the Smoky Hill River a few miles west of its confluence 
with the Saline. Mr. Cushman has been librarian there since 1946, 
but his activities have not been confined to that central Kansas 
community: he has been president of both the Kansas Library As- 
sociation and the Mountain-Plains Library Association, and has 
served on several committees of the American Library Association. 
He is the author of articles appearing in The Library Journal, The 
Wilson Library Bulletin, The American Library Association Bulle- 
tin, and Library Trends. Recently he wrote an article on Ameri- 
can public libraries for the Encyclopedia of Librarianship pub- 
lished in England. Among his interests are the theater and music; 
he directs plays for the Curtain Callers, Salina’s little theater; he 
writes puppet scripts for his Library Puppeteers who produce a 
puppet season from November through March annually, and he 
devotes a great deal of time to story-telling. He is even, he con- 
fesses, a frustrated author and “is convinced that despite two re- 
fusals some perceptive publisher will bring out his juvenile.” His 
community interests are reflected in his work with the Salina Guid- 
ance Center, the Community Chest, and other civic groups. Every 
Sunday night he handles a “good” music program on KSAL and 
once every three weeks does radio book reviews. In addition to 
writing music and drama criticism he somehow finds time for work 
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in the library and occasional reading. The second article in this 
issue is the product of his long experience demonstrating what a 
library can be in and do for a community. 


For ITs FIRST VENTURE into poetry THE Mmwest QUARTERLY turns 
gratefully to poet CuarLes E. Guarpt, associate professor of lit- 
erature here. A partially reconstructed Southerner (he was born 
in Natchitoches, Louisiana), Professor Guardia describes his four 
years in U. S. Naval Intelligence as service in the late war. He holds 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from Louisiana State University 
and a second master’s degree and the doctorate from Harvard. 
After a year of editorial work in a New York publishing firm and 
five years on the faculty of Tulane University, Professor Guardia 
came to Kansas State College of Pittsburg in the fall of 1954. A 
specialist in Restoration drama and a neo-classicist by taste and 
training, he makes an exception of the Romantic poet John Keats, 
whom he honors in one of his poems. 


ANOTHER AMERICAN POET of an earlier time is, like Charles Guardia, 
rarely thought of as a writer of western stories. Usually when the 
name of Edgar Allen Poe comes up, the almost automatic response 
is “Quoth the raven, nevermore!” or one remembers The Fall of the 
House of Usher, The Goldbug, or the tintinnabulation of the bells, 
bells, bells. Currently Poe seems to be enjoying a sort of renais- 
sance in American literary circles; revived interest in him even runs 
to television productions of some of his better-known tales. It 
therefore seems rather appropriate that THE Mipwest QuARTERLY 
should have an article on the Richmond poet, particularly since this 
article deals with Poe’s only adventure into the West, his incomplete 
Journal of Julius Rodman. 

Stuart Levine, who sent us the Poe article, has been a member 
of the University of Kansas faculty for two years, teaching English 
and American Civilization courses. Presently editor of the Central 
Mississippi Valley American Studies Association Journal, he has his 
Bachelor of Arts from Harvard, magna cum laude, and the masters 
and Ph. D. from Brown. He worked his way through graduate school 
playing French horn in the Rhode Island Philharmonic Orchestra 
and as a radio commentator on classical music, and he is past presi- 
dent of the Pierian Sodality of 1808, the nation’s oldest orchestra. 
He has a book on Edgar Allen Poe in the publisher’s hands. 
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ALMOST EVERYONE has some opinion on art, especially modern art, 
and because of the nearly perennial controversy raging around it, 
the editors are pleased to present a discussion of it by a modern 
artist. REED W. ScHMICKLE, assistant professor in the Industrial 
Education and Art Department of Kansas State College, works with 
great competence and verve in oil, water color, and concrete. A 
product of Missouri, he did his undergraduate work at Southwest 
Missouri State College in Springfield and earned the Master of 
Arts degree in art at the University of Missouri. He has exhibited 
his oils and water colors in numerous juried shows about the coun- 
try and has served as juror in many others. In addition to his 
creative work he teaches art history, design, painting, and several 
sections of the Fine Arts courses in the College general education 
program. He studied architectural sculpture with Bernard Frazier, 
working with him as project assistant. This particular experience 
yielded rich dividends for this college: the striking thirty-two foot 
concrete sculpture on the south side of the Industria] Education 
and Arts building came from the hand and mind of Professor 
Schmickle. Last February he spoke before the Faculty Seminar 
on the Liberal Arts on art and the modern mind, a subject which, 
by a great coincidence, happens to be precisely what the editors 
of THe Mipwest QuarTERLy invited him to write on for them and it. 


For Most AMERICANS, the Supreme Court is easily as interesting as 
modern art, equally controversial, and has a more direct impact on 
their lives. The last article in this issue is a liberal analysis of some 
Supreme Court decisions made in the last thirty years. The analyst 
is CLtay P. Maticx, professor of political science at the University 
of Colorado, who prepared this discussion as the second Great 
Issues Lecture in the 1959-60 series sponsored by the Department 
of Social Science here. A member of the Colorado faculty for 
nearly a quarter of a century, Professor Malick has taught consti- 
tutional law, political theory and other related subjects. He has 
written a book, Labor Policy Under Democracy, as well as many 
articles on law, the Supreme Court, and labor politics. In addition, 
he is a member of the advisory board of The Colorado Quarterly. 
From 1942 to 1945 Professor Malick served as referee for the Non- 
Ferrous Metals Commission and chairman of a committee for col- 
lective bargaining of the War Labor Board. His degrees include 
the Bachelor of Arts from Duke University, Master of Arts from 
Columbia University, and a Doctor of Philosophy from Harvard. 
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The Mosaic Heritage of Charles Darwin 


Davipp G. BARRY 


HE MIND OF ANY MAN is the composite of the 

minds of many men. In the history of science one man 
will often take what appears to be a giant step ahead of his 
contemporaries. He is credited with qualities of genius 
supposedly not found in other men. It usually becomes 
clear that the work of this man, in part at least, was framed 
in the affirmative or the negative by the work of men who 
preceded him. Charles Darwin, often spoken of as the 
“Newton” of biology, has frequently been looked upon as 
a man who stood alone in his originality. With close anal- 
ysis it becomes increasingly difficult to decide just what 
specific debt Darwin did owe to the past. It is the purpose 
of the present essay to draw upon many sources and at- 
tempt to present an interpretation of the concepts of nature 
which preceded Darwin and from which he made his great 
step. In this way, it will perhaps be possible to see him in 
a perspective, to see him, too, as the composite of many 
men. 

Man has always noted “kinds” of creatures. It has been 
essential to his livelihood to do so. Cave drawings of early 
man display his knowledge of the groups of creatures in his 
environment. It was important for him to be able to rec- 
ognize them. Some he could eat, and by some he could 
be eaten. . 

In the Book of Genesis, it is stated without analysis that 
each creature brought forth “according to its kind.” Aris- 
totle was one of the first men to attempt to analyze and 
describe this process. In his book, Generation of Ani- 
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mals, he discussed reproduction in the kinds of creatures. 
He said “the partners in copulation are naturally and ordi- 
narily animals of the same kind; but beside that, animals 
that are closely allied in their nature, and are not very dif- 
ferent in species, copulate if they are comparable in size and 
if their periods of gestation are equal in length.” The word 
“species” as he uses it here apparently means a group of 
creatures with common characteristics of a distinct and rec- 
ognizable kind. 

Aristotle wrote further about the origin of species. In the 
History of Animals, he said “the nature of animals and veg- 
etables is similar, for some plants are produced from the 
seed of other plants and others are of spontaneous growth, 
being derived from some origin of a similar nature, so also 
some animals are produced from animals of a similar form. 
The origin of others is spontaneous and not from similar 
form; from these and from plants are divided those which 
spring from putrid matter. This is the case with many in- 
sects; others originate within the animals themselves and 
from excrementitious matter in their parts.” It is clear 
that in this passage, Aristotle was speaking of a spontaneous 
generation. The examples that he used were those of in- 
sect larvae that do seem to “suddenly appear” in the earth 
in the warm, spring sunshine, and of the parasites that arise 
within the bodies of animals in what appears to be a mys- 
terious and spontaneous fashion. 

Before men could become precise in their definition and 
understanding of species, spontaneous generation had to be 
clearly understood. The possibility, yes, even the credi- 
bility, of spontaneous generation of life in a regular fashion 
was discussed from the time of Aristotle through the Ren- 
aissance and into the seventeenth century. St. Augustine, 
Bishop of Hippo, represents an early Christian view of na- 
ture. He presented the general view that all of the crea- 
tures in nature were created for man’s use. Thus, every 
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structure or product in nature existed for the good of man 
if we could only understand its purpose. This human- 
centered interpretation of nature prevailed until the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth century voyages of discovery which 
led travelers to the New World. The first voyagers that fol- 
lowed the Western Horizon to the Americas returned with 
specimens of plants and animals, many of which had never 
before been seen by Christian men. Their existence raised 
serious questions. How did these creatures get to the New 
World? How did the fresh water fishes cross the salty 
oceans? How did these strange creatures come into being? 
There were two general alternatives at that time. The first 
was to offer the traditional spontaneous generation as an ex- 
planation. The second was to define a “special creation” 
for the New World. In either case, it was difficult to see 
what influences the great Biblical flood had on these crea- 
tures. 

The impact of the findings of these new and exotic ani- 
mals and plants in the New World shook foundations of 
traditional thought about nature. It became obvious to 
men that they did not know all of the creatures that had 
been “originally created” in the world. Naturalists of the 
seventeenth century set out to collect and to name the 
“whole of creation.” Obviously, any attempt of this sort 
would demand that they have some system of classifica- 
tion that would be common to all workers. This was nec- 
essary for communication, to enable them to group like 
creatures under similar nominal headings, and to prevent 
the confusion of duplicate names. Difficulties arose when 
they attempted to agree upon the criteria that would be 
used for their classification scheme. Aristotle himself at 
a much earlier time was confronted by this problem and 
rejected the schemes of earlier men that grouped animals 
into contrasting groups such as water or land animals, 
winged or wingless animals. He saw that this separated 
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animals that otherwise had very close structural relation- 
ships, such as the winged and the wingless ants. 

The magnitude of the problem of classification has be- 
come increasingly great. This fact is shown by the increase 
in the number of known plant and animal species described. 
In ancient Greece, Theophrastus spoke of about 500 plant 
species. Dioscorides spoke of about 600 plant species. 
Caspar Bauhin in 1623 stated that there were 6,000 known 
species of plants. And Linnaeus in the eighteenth century 
spoke of about 18,000 species of described plants. Cuvier 
in the nineteenth century stated that about 50,000 kinds of 
plants were known. Ernest Mayr of Harvard University 
suggested in 1946 that about 1,000,000 animal species were 
known and that the total of plant and animal species now 
described is probably over 2,000,000. It is obvious that it 
would be chaos to attempt to work with animals and plants 
without some classification system. 

The fundamental problem of any classification scheme 
is the concept of species—dependent on what you will ac- 
cept as a distinct and separate kind of creature. It is pos- 
sible to group creatures at higher levels of structural organi- 
zation on an artificial or natural basis without conflict. No 
man will confuse chickens with horses, but when we try to 
separate the individual kinds of chickens or the individual 
kinds of horses, confusion can result without agreement on 
precisely what is to be acceptable as the definition of 
species. Species are groups of individuals or populations of 
individuals that are similar. Consider yourself—you are 
structurally similar to all other men, yet, not absolutely like 
them. Your likeness to other men is due to your common 
descent, to your hereditary tendency to be like your parents. 
Your differences are due to your variation. You are not an 
exact duplicate of your parents—variation does occur. 

To the early naturalists the answer to the species question 
was that of Type. Plato in ancient Greece had said that the 
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world as we see it consists of mere shadows of a real but 
invisible world of eternal unchangeable, perfect Ideas of 
Things. Creatures, as we see them, are variable—but there 
exists beyond our vision the Ideal, the Individual Archetype 
for each individual species or kind of creature. This argu- 
ment has its appealing features. Reflect upon the fact that 
of all the kinds of creatures that you know by experience, 
the individuals come and go, but the general type continues 
to be recognizable; as Plato would say, a shadow of the 
real and immutable species continues to be cast before 
you. 

The consequence of this archetype view is that species 
are considered to be immutable, constant, and without 
change. Thus, the variations which do occur only involve 
individuals and are considered to be insignificant without 
influence on future generations. 

But variation demanded further consideration—it did 
occur. As man looked about him, he saw what he called 
races of men, the white and the black and the yellow. Were 
they species, separate and distinct, or were they mere varia- 
tions within a species? The answer to this question would 
be critical for the formulation of social policies that would 
govern the relationships between recognizable groups of 
men. 

John Ray in his preface to the Methodus Plantarum in 
1682 expressed the opinion that nature always produces 
species that are intermediate between groups. He sug- 
gested that inherited variations might well exemplify 
bridges between species. For him, it was not possible to 
devise a system that was “something perfect or complete, 
something which would divide all plants so exactly as to in- 
clude every species without leaving any in positions anom- 
alous or peculiar; something which would so define each 
genus by its own characteristics that no species would be 
left, so to speak, homeless, or be found common to many 
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genera. Nature does not permit anything of the sort.” 
Herein Ray recognized the specific character of the prob- 
lem. He saw that one must search for physical character- 
istics that are peculiar to a particular species, that are 
present and recognizable despite the variation that may 
occur among individuals of a common descent. 

H. Bentley Glass, in an essay entitled “The Germination 
of the Idea of Biological Species,” points out that Francis 
Bacon looked upon variations within the species as “border- 
ing instances,’ that might indicate that species have ca- 
pacity to change. It is the opinion of Glass that Descartes, 
too, “firmly believed that plants and animals were part of 
the natural order—and in consequence the product of a 
gradual evolution produced by the uninterrupted operation 
of purely physical causes.” Glass says of Gottfried Wilhelm 
Leibnitz later in the seventeenth century that “thus, Leib- 
nitz looking at species not as fixed types but as parts of a 
continuum which admitted no gaps, played tentatively with 
the idea of evolution.” His thought was expressed most 
clearly in the following words; and here Glass goes on to 
quote from Leibnitz’ Nouveaux essais as follows: “Perhaps, 
at some time or somewhere in the universe, the species of 
animals are, or were, or will be, more subject to change than 
they are at present in ours; and several animals which pos- 
sess something of the cat like the lion, the tiger, and lynx, 
could have been of the same race and could be now like 
new subdivisions of the ancient species of cats. So I always 
return to what I have said more than once, that our de- 
terminations of physical species are provisional and pro- 
portional to our knowledge.” Glass and A. O. Lovejoy 
(who discusses this in Great Chain of Being) clearly make 
the point that the concept of a continuity in nature from the 
Scala Naturae of Aristotle to the “doctrine of continuity” of 
Leibnitz was primarily a concept of a static nature and not 
of change in time, not of a dynamic and evolving “origin of 
species.” 
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Glass goes on to effectively demonstrate that t:e modern 
concept of species would have to wait until the issue of 
spontaneous generation was settled. He cites some of the 
now famous incidents in biology that led to the clarification 
of this issue. The contrasting thoughts are shown well by 
selected quotations. L. B. Van Helmont, a physician- 
naturalist of the seventeenth century, represented one 
school of thought when he offered the following recipe for 
spontaneous generation: “compress a dirty shirt in the 
mouth of a pot containing some grain. After about 20 
days a ferment coming from the dirty shirt combines with 
the effluvium from the wheat, the grains of which are 
turned into mice of both sexes and able to reproduce 
among themselves or with other mice. These mice from 
the fermented wheat do not come out from the grain 
dwarfed or malformed, but are perfectly grown, without 
needing, like others, the mother’s breast.” Contrast this 
with the statements of Francesco Redi also issued in the 
seventeenth century (1668): “I placed in four flasks with 
large mouths a snake (Coluber), some fresh water fish, 
four eels from the Arno, and a slice of veal. Then I closed 
the mouths very exactly with paper tied and hermetically 
sealed. In four other flasks, I disposed the same objects, 
but left these receptacles open. At the end of a short 
time, the fish and meat of the second series were filled 
with worms (maggots), the flies being able to enter and 
leave at will. On the contrary, in the stoppered flasks I 
have not a single worm born, even at the end of several 
months.” However, despite the convincing evidence that 
we see in the experiments of Redi, he did not reject the 
idea of spontaneous generation completely. 

As a result of circumstances, Antony Van Leeuwenhoek 
had opportunity to repeat the experiments of Redi in an 
unusual fashion. In a letter dated October 17, 1687, he 
reported that a surgeon had brought him some worms that 
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he believed had “arisen” in a sore on a woman's leg. 
Leeuwenhoek suspected that the worms were insect larvae 
and raised them on a piece of beef, got adult flies and bred 
them again to show the complete life cycle of the insect. 
This led him to say in 1694 that “no creature takes birth 
without generation.” 

The origins of worms that “seemed” to arise spontane- 
ously within the bodies of creatures was more difficult. 
However, through the work of Marcello Malpighi and his 
student, Antonio Vallisneri, it was eventually shown that 
at least in plants there was a reasonable explanation. One 
of the first hypotheses was that insect semen or eggs were 
put into the plant tissues prior to the “origin” of the worms 
that are found in plant swellings called “galls.” Malpighi 
and Vallisneri eventually observed the gall flies in the act 
of laying their eggs in plant buds and leaves. 

Within the animals, the problem was more challenging. 
The structure and behavior of animals did not lend itself 
to common sense observation of the origins of intestinal 
worms in a time of limited anatomical knowledge. And 
yet, if one did not assume that the intestinal parasites of 
man arose by spontaneous generation, the philosophical 
implications struck hard at one’s sensibilities. It should be 
remembered here that in the seventeenth century, there 
was widespread and literal acceptance of the Book of 
Genesis. Accordingly, consider the circumstances sur- 
rounding the life of Adam; without the benefit of the 
theory of spontaneous generation, and lacking other means 
of explanation, one could only conclude that Adam not 
only fathered the species of man but also was host to all of 
the parasites that were to eventually inhabit his sons—and 
were they with him even before he ate of the apple? 
Despite these considerations, Vallisneri rejected the idea 
of spontaneous generation and in 1712 insisted that these 
worms had been in man from the beginning and that their 
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means of reproduction must be consistent with that of 
other creatures, although the details of the process were 
not known at that time. This was to remain as a trouble- 
some question to be finally settled by F. Kuchenmeister 
in 1856 who demonstrated that the cysticerci or “bladder 
worms were the larvae stages of some of the tapeworm 
types. 

The work of Redi, Leeuwenhoek, Schwammerdam, Mal- 
pighi, and Vallisneri had the effect of causing the rejection 
of ideas of spontaneous generation and of establishing the 
general biogenetic law “all life from pre-existing life.” 
With spontaneous generation gone, there was only one 
possible alternative at this time. It was only reasonable to 
consider that creatures reproduced “according to their own 
kind” from the beginning in one line of descendency for 
each species. In this way, the rejection of the theory of 
spontaneous generation raised an anti-evolutionary block. 
But it also directed the attention of men to the growth of 
the embryo itself and this was a bridge to the future. 

From Aristotle to Harvey, the origins of embryos had 
been considered to be like the origins of other things, by 
spontaneous generation. It was thought that embryos 
arose in step-wise fashion, epigenetically, from unorganized 
material, as a result of the mixing of the semens of the two 
parents. Now, without spontaneous origins the question 
had to be raised—how did the individual come into being, 
how was he contained within the body of his parents? 
Was one generation preformed in miniature within the 
previous? If so, then each subsequent generation would 
have to be smaller and smaller, and was there any limit 
on the size? It was only reasonable to the minds of these 
men that there must be a physical limit of divisibility. 

According to the general contention, there was a limited 
number of generations that existed for any one type of 
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species. One day in the future each species would “run 
out,” would terminate and cease to exist. This theory 
included man as a type of creature and predicted that he 
too, had a limited number of generations. This was the 
Pre-formation Theory, often referred to as the Encasement 
or Chinese Box Theory. William Harvey in 1651 described 
the development of a hen’s egg and noted the successive 
formation of the body parts as the embryo chick came into 
being. He believed that here was proof of form from a 
formless beginning. In this, he echoed Aristotle who like- 
wise had concluded that growth in the chick was a change 
from a general to a more specific organization of the “basic 
matters.” 

In contrast, Schwammerdam and Malpighi, having set 
spontaneous generation aside, were convinced that em- 
bryos of each generation must exist preformed within the 
bodies of the previous generation. How else could you 
explain the continuity of life from generation to generation 
and still maintain a fixity of species? Malpighi repeated 
Harvey's observations on the development of the chick. 
As the story is told, he studied both the unfertilized and the 
fertilized egg. He did not see a miniature chick in the 
unfertilized egg. He apparently felt it would be informa- 
tive to study the fertilized but unincubated egg. And 
here, the warm August weather of sunny Italy led him 
astray. The eggs that he studied had apparently begun 
to incubate even before he set them into incubation. 
Accordingly, he saw embryos in these eggs and concluded 
that the parts of the chick do “pre-exist” in the egg prior 
to incubation—just as the embryo of the plant can be 
found within the seed. 

The pre-formists did not agree upon which parent was 
the direct line of descent. At first, it was given to the 
female with the egg to carry the responsibility of the 
species. Then in 1677 Leeuwenhoek reported that micro- 
scopic studies of human semen showed the presence of 
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“spermatic animalcules.” He suggested that these swim- 
ming sperm were the sources of embryos, the larvae of 
men, just as the swimming tadpoles are the larvae of 
frogs. The study of the semen of other male animals con- 
firmed the widespread existence of these animalcules— 
and the second school of pre-formists, the spermists, was 
established. 

The ovists received support from the work of Nicolaus 
Steno. His observations on the reproduction of the dog 
fish and other sharks demonstrated the presence of large 
eggs in the ovaries. In 1675 he generalized with the 
assertion that all mammals probably had eggs. At about 
this time Regnier de Graaf reported that he had actually 
seen eggs arrive in the uterus of the rabbit a few days after 
copulation. In rabbits that he dissected at different times 
after copulation, he saw beginning embryos. According 
to Glass and others, de Graaf had seen three altered 
ovarian follicles and three tiny eggs the size of a mustard 
seed in the oviduct. His name is still applied to the 
Graafian Follicle from which eggs arise in the ovary. Asa 
result of his observations, he concluded that all females 
who carry young must also produce eggs—and thus all 
living things reproduce in a similar fashion. At this time 
there was no way of settling the argument between the 
spermists and the ovists. No matter which side won, pre- 
formation seemed definitely established. 

Abbé Lazzaro Spallanzani in the eighteenth century 
performed what can be called a critical experiment for 
the demise of the preformation theory. He noted that 
when frogs mate the male superimposes himself on the 
female and releases a seminal fluid at precisely the same 
moment that the female releases her eggs beneath him. 
He made little “pantalets of waxed taffeta” (cited from 
Glass) to catch the semen. These garments did not pre- 
vent the male from clasping the female but did prevent 
the semen from contacting the egg. The unfertilized eggs 
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that resulted did not develop. He then divided the eggs 
into groups and spread the diluted semen over some of 
them. These developed into normal tadpoles. He had 
proven the necessity of bi-parental heredity. Here was a 
convincing proof that neither the spermists nor the ovists 
were completely right. 

Spallanzani was working from a different hypothesis. 
He was sure that the animal was preformed in the egg and 
that the only function of the sperm was to activate its 
heart. It is perhaps too much to expect under such 
circumstances that he would have recognized the sig- 
nificance of fertilization and returned to the epigenetic 
theories of development that had come down from the 
ancients. After more unsuccessful experiments in which 
he tried to demonstrate his pre-formation hypothesis, he 
remained with the ovists and said of sperm that “those of 
man are not little men, those of the horse are not little 
colts.” The final answer to the question of development 
was not going to come into being until a more widespread 
historical sense of change developed in the minds of men. 
It was Von Baer in the nineteenth century who studied the 
mammalian egg, followed it through its complete develop- 
ment, and was able to show that the growth of the embryo 
does occur in a step-wise, epigenetic fashion and is not pre- 
formed. His comparative studies on the embryos of dif- 
ferent creatures showed also their similarities in their early 
stages. 

Behind the concept of epigenesis, there were several 
centuries and many men. Leibnitz, in search of his total 
system, had invented a calculus, a mathematics, and a 
philosophy of orderly change. Christian Wolf taught the 
philosophy of Leibnitz to Caspar Wolf who in turn ap- 
proached the study of living things with this philosophical 
interest in change and general continuity of nature. It 
was this background and development of thought that 
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enabled Von Baer one hundred years later to lay the pre- 
formation theory at rest. 

A background of ideas was now established which would 
allow consideration of the third question that had troubled 
men from the beginning. This was the question of the 
stability of species and the meaning of variation. When 
Linnaeus published his Systema Naturae in 1735, he had 
rejected the theory of spontaneous generation but was con- 
vinced of the concept of “fixity of species.” In Philo- 
sophica Britannica in 1751, he said “there are as many 
species as the Creator produced diverse forms in the be- 
ginning. And again he said that “these forms multiply 
and produce according to the laws of generation, forms 
always like themselves. This is why there are just so many 
species as there exist today diverse forms or structures.” 
At this time, he considered variation within one kind of 
species or creature to be a result of the influences of 
environment and, as such, not to be permanent in char- 
acter. However, after the year 1742 he came in contact 
with a group of plants of the genus Linaria vulgaris. In 
the collection that was brought to him by his students, 
there was one specimen that was different. This new form 
was very similar to the usual Linaria type, but the shape 
of the flower was different. Linnaeus called it Peloria and 
apparently felt that it might be a new species—not just a 
variety and, as such, could breed true. He related the in- 
cident to ancient stories about rye that supposedly was 
transformed into barley and barley into oats. 

However, by 1779 Linnaeus was ready to say “species 
are the work of time.” His original views, quite rigid on the 
concept of fixity of species and their immutability, had been 
modified by his years of experience. But he still held to 
his ideas of the original special creation. If there was 
change, it was change in degeneration from an original 
created stock. 
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Michel Adanson challenged the willingness of Linnaeus 
to change his views on the immutability of species. Adan- 
son himself carried out many experiments in his lifetime in 
which he attempted to bring about fertile crosses between 
different species of related plants. He attempted to dupli- 
cate some of the hybrid crosses reported by Linnaeus in 
the Peloria species. He never felt that he had truly brought 
about the existence of a new species by the process of hy- 
bridization. Instead he spoke of them as monster plants 
that did not breed true. As Glass reports, Adanson came 
to the conclusion that Linnaeus had been wrong in sug- 
gesting the possibility of bringing new species of plants 
into existence. He himself believed that transmutation of 
species did not occur in either animal or plant types. The 
final conclusion of his work may be expressed in the follow- 
ing quotation: “To see the harmony which reigns in all 
parts of the universe, every reasonable philosopher is at 
first moved to believe that these deviations also have their 
laws and their limits; in fact, the more one observes, the 
more one convinces himself that these monstrosities and 
variations have a certain latitude, necessary without doubt 
for the equilibrium of things, after which they return into 
the harmonious order pre-established by the wisdom of 
the Creator.” With these words, Miche] Adanson dis- 
patched the question of immutability of species. 

Joseph Gottlieb Koelreuter also attempted to bring forth 
new species by hybridization of plants. In 1761, his work 
did result in the first world-recognized inter-specific hybrid 
plant. He had crossed Nicotiana rustica with Nicotiana 
paniculata. The seeds of the first filial generation had 
grown well. The young plants were structurally “inter- 
mediate” between the parent species. However, these hy- 
brid plants crossed against themselves could not produce 
fertile seed. Koelreuter called them his “mule plants.” The 
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evidence was against the Linnaean theory of new plants 
by hybridization. 

A. O. Lovejoy sets forth the logical argument that de- 
spite the apparent nearness of the eighteenth century dis- 
cussions to the idea of evolution of species in time, this was 
an illusion. It is his opinion that the thought of G. L. Le- 
clerc de Buffon and most of the others in this period was 
dominated by the “principle of continuity” as set forth by 
Leibnitz. The calculus which Leibnitz had invented 
brought the concept of infinitesimals and the idea of a con- 
tinuum to the front. It was Buffon’s main object to apply 
this continuum concept to nature. With a continuum based 
upon infinitesimal gradations from the simple to the com- 
plex species, there could be no natural system of classifi- 
cation because there were no recognizable, separating dif- 
ferences between species in nature. With this concept, 
species and genera became figments of the imagination, 
mere conveniences which man had constructed in his at- 
tempt to describe the world around him. 

The application of the philosophy of Leibnitz to living 
things appears to have turned men aside from the recogni- 
tion of mutability of species. In fact, it brought about a 
subtle and basic change that was a prerequisite to any dy- 
namic concept of the “origin of species.” It substituted a 
new view of a “continuous nature’ for the previous Platonic 
philosophy that looked upon the universe as divided into 
discrete units—shadowy reflections of an ultimate reality. 
When this concept of continuity was applied to natural 
processes in the nineteenth century by Hutton, Lyell, and 
Darwin, new worlds opened for the mind of man. 

At the close of the eighteenth century, most biologists 
agreed that the concept of spontaneous generation was no 
longer tenable. Preformation theory in the growth of the 
individual was still widely accepted—and species were 
looked upon as the fixed products of a special creation. 
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One of the first figures and one who forms a bridge into 
the nineteenth century is J. B. de Lamarck. He offered the 
view of living nature as a continuous “plastic force” that is 
forever reacting to the shifting, changing inorganic nature 
around it. According to Gillispie, this concept of living 
nature was not vitalistic in character, but was descended 
from an earlier time, a last echo of a science of qualities 
in nature—both in manner and substance akin to the 
science of the Greeks of old. For Lamarck, nature was a 
continuum in structure and in process. Basic matter itself 
is “infinitely plastic” and in living form thus could change 
itself through continuous degrees to fit a changing environ- 
ment. Lamarck is remembered most perhaps for his theory 
of the use and disuse of body parts. In the light of his basic 
views on the plasticity of matter, this theory of mind as a 
continuum of nature capable of modifying itself in lasting 
fashion is understandable. This is what people saw in La- 
marck and called his “will to perfection,” the “inner force” 
with which each creature attempted to shape itself, and 
through this will, used or ceased to use its body parts. 
These use-disuse policies of the Lamarckian organism re- 
sulted in the development or reduction of structure and 
function in any particular part. This was his theory of ac- 
quired characteristics. 

These early schemes of evolution had three things in 
common: man was the superior creature, at the top of the 
great chain of being; the continuity theories of nature 
(which many have since mistakenly equated with Dar- 
winian evolution) depended on straight-line patterns of 
descent, in complexity of structural organization but not 
in time, and, a third common factor is that, although widely 
debated, these schemes were not widely accepted. 

From ancient time through the Middle Ages and even 
through the seventeenth century, there were no restrictions 
against man’s inquiries into the nature of spontaneous 
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generation, structural variation in creatures, and their 
relation to the origin of species. As the Protestant Refor- 
mation became increasingly established, however, there 
was change. With the rejection of the authority of the 
Church of Rome, there was a necessity for the establish- 
ment of a base line. This resulted in the quite rigid, literal 
interpretation of the Bible. People adopted views that 
exalted a rigid, natural law. Men turned again to the 
Archetype Species of Plato, created in the beginning and 
forever immutable. Here they rested until Charles Darwin 
took responsibility for his debt to the past and made his 
contribution to the mosaic pattern—convincing proof of 
organic nature as a continuum of change in time. 


Eprror’s Note: Part II, the formulation of Darwin’s contribution, will 
appear in the July issue of THE Mmwest QUARTERLY with an annotated bib- 
liography for both Parts. , 








Conant, Welty & Ribicoff .. . 


HE JANUARY 27 ISSUE of Education Summary, a semi- 

monthly report on ideas, trends, new developments and research 
in American education published in New London, Connecticut, 
quotes extensively from Professor Richard C. Welty’s article “Are 
the States Obsolete?” in the October issue of THE Mmwest Quar- 
TERLY. The quotations appear in an article called “Challenge of 
the 60’s: Population, Taxes and Education.” Also cited in the ar- 
ticle are Dr. James Conant’s latest book and Governor Abraham A. 
Ribicoff of Connectict. 
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Night-Thoughts of a Librarian 


JEROME CUSHMAN 


TV COMIC will have his little joke about the frosty- 
faced librarian who guards her books with a fierce- 
ness born of a determination not to disturb the symmetry 
of her shelves. According to some stereotypes, the library 
is a place where silence is urged by penetrating hissing 
noises from the librarian, where only the uninitiated have 
the temerity to bother staff members with requests for 
assistance, and the main purpose of the public library is 
to settle bets and provide quiz contest information. 

Stereotyped thinking dies a lingering death. It is long- 
lived because there is always a modicum of validity to its 
logic. We have libraries—too many of them—with practices 
calculated to keep all but the most determined reader 
from their doors. There are librarians whose understanding 
of the give and take of human relationships leaves much 
to be desired. Librarians regard stereotyped thinking as 
termites eating away at the superstructure of their pro- 
fessionalism, and their protestations occasionally take on a 
desperate tone. 

Things are, however, looking up. Several United States 
Senators and Representatives sat down and broke bread 
with librarians at the last annual conference of the Ameri- 
can Library Association in Washington, D.C. It is not 
that these august gentlemen have any secret fears about 
the political power of the profession, but rather that it 
now receives the consideration accorded teachers. This 
is a big step forward. Of course, we librarians in the 
manifesto forming the A. L. A. in 1876 said that we should 
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stand “in the front rank of educators of their communities, 
side by side with the preachers and the teachers.” Our 
brave pronouncement went largely unnoticed until com- 
paratively recent times. Maybe now were on our way. 

This paper will endeavor to examine some directions we 
are taking, both in the light of the historical development 
of the public library movement and some possible trends 
toward the future. 

The public library movement in the United States stems 
directly from three main streams of thought. The freedom 
of individual man to worship the Divine in a fashion not 
dictated by the state was considered important enough for 
the Puritans to make the colonies their home. It must not 
be thought that their ideas were democratic in themselves. 
A theocratic state was developed, and American history at- 
tests to the harshness of its doctrines, both civil and relig- 
ious. The seeds of democracy were, however, firmly im- 
bedded in the one idea that the individual conscience had 
rights which were off-limits to officialdom. This perhaps 
was the most important factor in the development of the 
public library. The early New Englanders harked back to 
the Old Testament tradition of teaching the word of God 
diligently unto their children. Along with this also came the 
recognition that other good books were necessary in order 
to develop understanding about the rights and duties of 
citizenship and the importance of learning and how to earn 
a living. The character of the public library movement was 
now epitomized to the extent that todzy’s implications of 
library service do not stray too far from the seventeenth 
century basic assumptions. In fact one of the aims of this 
paper is to show that the library profession would be better 
off if more attention were paid to the individual reader. 

It might be said that the seventeenth century stream of 
thought which shaped the public library tradition was re- 
ligious in nature. The other main streams were secular in 
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both their philosophy and application. Nature “became a 
mass of dancing particles and God was the mere choreogra- 
pher.” In the eighteenth century, God was considered a 
benevolent despot, and His laws were good. Then along 
came John Locke whose philosophy proclaimed that all men 
should be governed by their own consent. More than that, 
his philosophy indicated that men could change their en- 
vironment by their own efforts. These implications gave 
impetus for the public library to develop into a genuine edu- 
cational force for the people. The basic beliefs of American 
democratic thought stem from these tenets, that man is 
free, that he has a good future, that his country has a mis- 
sion to the world to preach and exemplify the virtues of 
democracy. Every man, it was felt, should have the op- 
portunity to develop his own capacities so that new truths 
would be constantly discovered. Thus education became 
the most important force for mankind’s development. 

Several experiments in library organization had to run 
their course before the public nature of the institution was 
clarified. Benjamin Franklin founded the social library in 
1718, and this institution gradually spread throughout the 
colonies. Men pooled their own book collections and added 
to the whole by paying a certain fee periodically. Legal 
powers were needed to protect the libraries from their own 
members, and this led to the development of subscription 
libraries which permitted the formation of a legally consti- 
tuted corporation with power to hold property, receive 
gifts, sue and be sued, and elect officers. The social li- 
brary was not a success because it served only those who 
could pay its fees. It became the book resource of the few 
in each community. Although the social library was called 
“public” its scope was too narrow to take care of the rising 
educational needs of the people. The units of service were 
too small, and their financial support too uncertain. Some- 
thing more had to be done. 
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The public library movement with the taxes of the com- 
munity forming the bulwark of its support was a natural 
outgrowth of its antecedents in the eighteenth century 
philosophy of Locke. Nineteenth century industrialism, 
however, with the pressure of new information needs, 
acquisition of new skills and interest in education, made 
inevitable the establishment of a lasting free public library 
pattern. The unfulfilled needs of scholarship were pointed 
up by the New England Brahmins whose researches were 
all conducted from books purchased in Europe. In fact 
John Quincy Adams began to collect titles to verify the 
quotations in Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. When the tax support of the public library 
became established in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
this opened the flood gates of a multi-interest population 
that demanded that its wants be satisfied by the public 
library. 

The Library's Public published in 1949 by Bernard 
Berelson is one of the volumes of the Public Library In- 
quiry proposed by the American Library Association and 
supported by the Carnegie Corporation. The findings, 
despite the passage of time, still have relevance. The 
results were not startling to practicing librarians, but they 
did put into statistical context some generally known facts. 
Children use the library more than adults. The more 
intelligent of the student group are library users. As the 
children advance in the grades their use of the library 
drops off, and beyond school age the drop-off is sudden 
and sharp. The major body of adult library users consists 
of younger adults; the older people become, the less they 
use the public library. 

Formal education is a direct correlate with public library 
use. Women make use of the library more than men, but 
men are the greater users of reference services. These 
occupations use the library in the following descending 
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order: students, housewives, white-collar workers, pro- 
fessional and managerial people, and wage-earners. _Li- 
brary patronage is made up more by the middle-income 
group than by any other. People do not like to have the 
library very far from their homes; the largest use of libraries 
is by those who live within a few blocks. The study found 
that a relatively small percentage of people used the library, 
but of that minority the community leaders made greater 
use of it than the nonleaders. 

Although the profession was largely aware of most of 
these facts it seemed to ignore them because it claimed 
to strive for that great day when a majority of the com- 
munity’s readers would make use of the library facilities. 
The exact term “majority” was seldom used, but publicity 
brochures proclaiming that the library was for all the 
people gave the impression that the library was ready, 
willing, and able to provide service for all. It would be 
interesting to see the staff that could stand up to the de- 
mands of a majority of the population of the community— 
regardless of size. There simply would not be enough 
resources to withstand the onslaught. But the profession, 
mindful of the library’s egalitarian background, hesitates 
to say that its purposes are more narrowly conceived than 
it pretends. So a proliferation of ephemera continues to 
clutter the shelves of libraries. Duplicate copies of best- 
selling fiction are bought in profusion only to burden the 
shelves six months later. The old myth persists that the 
patronage can be led to Travels in Arabia Deserta by first 
exposing it to The Sheik. 

Times are changing, though. Leaders of the profession 
are now talking like educators. They speak of collections 
in depth, and many of them sharply reduce the purchase of 
light reading. They’re not afraid to state that the library 
makes no pretension of shooting for one hundred per 
cent of anything. A widely quoted remark of a colleague 
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states that the only activity garnering a total patronage is 
the collection of garbage. Quality is replacing quantity, 
although it must be said that many librarians like to think 
of their collections in big fat round numbers—some of them 
holding as sacred everything printed which comes into the 
library and therefore statistical grist for the count in the 
annual report. 

If the library serves only a minority of the population, 
and if that minority consists of those with the best edu- 
cation and the most intelligence, community leaders and 
opinion-makers, what are the implications for future library 
policy? The obvious services will be taken for granted. 
It is always pleasant when the librarian hears that a do-it- 
yourself enthusiast has literally built a house largely from 
materials obtained at the public library. It is also of great 
benefit when it is known that the public library is a con- 
tinuous source of job improvement, particularly for young 
men and women. The business community is being given 
a steady diet of high class wooing by the extension of 
business and technical services. Businessmen are catching 
on quickly, and they gratefully make use of the reference 
services in this area. Librarians in larger cities are hoping 
that this gratitude extends to participation—above their 
regular taxes—in the cost of maintaining expensive refer- 
ence materials. Many business groups are already co- 
operating. 

This paper will not concern itself with the everyday 
reference needs of students. The library tries to keep up 
with the facts no matter how many or in what form. To- 
day’s strains on our secondary school system are reflected 
in the increasing use of the public libraries. Many a public 
library after seven o clock in the evening becomes in effect 
an adjunct of the high school library. Library adminis- 
trators are already viewing this development with concern 
because they see their adult patronage being shunted aside 
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by sheer pressure of numbers. The dilemma is the more 
difficult because librarians want to involve young adults in 
future library patronage, but they know that once out of 
school there will be “no time” for the public library for 
most of the young people. Therefore, should one risk 
alienating an established adult patronage, or should the 
suggestion be made to the schools to re-examine their own 
opening and closing library hours? The author favors the 
latter suggestion. The public library fools itself when it 
points with pride at filled tables of young people getting 
high school assignments. So if the children, young people, 
business and reference services are to be taken for granted, 
with the public library doing the best that it can to fulfill 
these needs, what then is left? 

There is an image of a library's responsibility that en- 
compasses all of the above and much more. This ought 
to be the heart of the matter insofar as the public library 
is concerned. It squares directly with the historical de- 
velopment of the library and its more than nodding ac- 
quaintance with the democratic tradition. It proclaims 
the value of books for their own sake, the ability of the 
individual to improve himself and through a climate of 
feeling and opinion to transform society into something 
better. This is what some libraries are doing—and the 
reasons for their so doing. 

Book selection has become a real skill. It is the rock 
upon which good library service stands or falls. It is 
necessarily a subjective process and no amount of criteria 
can make it truly objective. This is the Achilles heel of the 
librarian. He often feels the need to walk the tightrope of 
community predilection and prejudice and oftentimes, as 
evinced by the recent California study on censorship, does 
his own censoring by refusing to purchase books on con- 
troversial subjects. The librarian has little or no legal 
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status, as shown by a study in Library Trends, and there- 
fore has a tendency to gear his book-selection process with 
a weather-eye open for possible objections. This is not to 
say that he lacks courage on the national level. The 
Library Bill of Rights and Freedom to Read statements 
stand as bulwarks which reiterate the right of the library 
patron to have access to unpopular ideas. But the strength 
of a statement by the American Library Association may 
be dishrag-limp unless made firm through use and practice 
by the librarian and his board in the home bailiwick. As 
Archibald MacLeish has said, “the true test of freedom 
is in its use.” 

Another weak point in the book selection process of to- 
day’s library is the very fact that the head librarian who is 
assumed to be responsible for this function of administra- 
tion often surrenders this to siaff. Library operation is be- 
coming more complex, and the head must spend increasing 
amounts of his time with budgets and community and city 
governmental relations. The importance of keeping one’s 
hand in the game by a final check of book orders is almost 
as important as keeping up with current book trends. The 
necessity of bringing the right book to the right person at 
the right time takes some doing. The entire organization 
of the library, its facilities, its regulations, and its staff, re- 
volve around this function. The librarian needs to be aware 
of the many prevailing winds of doctrine in most fields so 
that his book collection may have a life of its own. The 
shelves must crackle, snap, and pop with provocativeness 
in terms of ideas, up-to-date facts, and information which 
tie a man to his times. 

The library profession is cognizant of the now near- 
cliché called the communications revolution. Cliché or not, 
it is an established fact, and librarians have taken advantare 
of its immediacy to extend the horizons of the library and 
particularly to reach out for untapped community interests. 
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Films, long-playing records, framed prints, and reproduc- 
tions of great sculpture are being issued along with books. 
Some mistakes have been and are being made. Sometimes 
these non-book items become new toys which receive more 
emphasis than they deserve. Sometimes it seems that the 
purpose of a film program is to make a good statistical show- 
ing of the numbers of people who view the films in and out 
of the library. Little has been done to assess the value of 
films as a positive library item. There are too many librar- 
ies that are book-poor and film-rich. 

Perhaps the same can be said for records and framed 
prints. Not too long ago only the large libraries had a non- 
circulating collection of 78 rpm records. Now record com- 
panies advertise in our professional journals and many li- 
braries have run the gamut from 78's to hi-fi, stereo, and 
stereo-tapes. Framed color prints are being purchased by 
an increasing number of libraries, and woe betide the cus- 
todian who lets the librarian know that he is handy with 
tools; he may find himself framing pictures. There is still 
considerable discussion within the profession concerning 
the value of film, prints, and records. 

When do these added services become frills that may 
turn into expensive luxuries? One can examine his library 
budget realistically and be perfectly logical in coming up 
with the answer that the library cannot afford such non- 
book items. He can point to thousands of books his library 
should have, to the increased cost of administering added 
services, and the danger that the tail may one day wag the 
dog. There is an answer that librarians may project in 
seeking an answer to this perplexing problem. It is one that 
the writer feels has validity. How do non-book items, such 
as film, prints, and records fit into the objective of the 
library? If there are objectives that make logical use of 
such items, then they can make their own way. If, on the 
contrary, they are used merely to put the library’s best foot 
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forward, then no matter how rosy the circulation figures, 
they are out of bounds. 

It might be well to mention a few ways in which non- 
book materials can prove to be valuable. First of all, they 
can lead a patron directly to books. The writer knows of 
several instances in which records and prints have led 
patrons to rather extensive reading on music and art. 
Libraries have done very little research in this field and, 
more important, have done only slight programming to 
bring books and non-book materials into sharp focus and 
clearer perspective. 

Perhaps the most important function of the non-book 
materials is one that is difficult to measure but nevertheless 
crucial. Whenever a framed color reproduction of Picasso 
is placed on the wall of a home, the patron is becoming 
a part of cultural communication that extends beyond his 
immediate environment. The public library will fulfill a 
vital objective if it broadens intellectual and cultural hori- 
zons of its patrons. There are few communication media 
today that permit one to hear the music of Elliott Carter, 
John Cage, and other contemporary composers. The bless- 
ings of FM do not extend far beyond cities or college com- 
munities. Television is still concerned with having its cake 
and eating it with ethical sound effects during the process. 
Radio is jumping, man, although the swing away from 
rock’n roll does not presage any considerable nod in the 
direction of good music. Fortunately for us, the lack of 
concern for the public is not total and one should be grate- 
ful for the occasional bright spots that creep in from time 
to time. This is not a plea for the music of Carter or Cage, 
but hearing the compositions of these young men on a 
long-playing record obtained at the public library may 
provide a perspective into today’s musical creation. 

Non-musical recordings certainly have their educational 
uses. A wise teacher can help make Civil War history 
come alive by playing Civil War Ballads for her class or 
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letting it hear some music that Lincoln enjoyed. Long- 
playing records have almost single-handedly given new 
life to the spoken word. Poetry takes on new meaning 
when read properly. The poet is not a pinky-fingered 
esthete but real flesh and blood whose relationship to life 
is immediate and very much to the point. The fact- 
minded individual is having great fun these days with 
recordings which permit the exploration of the world of 
sound. This extends from sounds of a satellite to sounds 
in the depths of the seas—from the noises heard during a 
twenty-four hour period in a jungle to the gurgles emanat- 
ing from a patient on the operating table. Are these use- 
less factsP Every sound made by scientific and docu- 
mentary recordings is keyed to the physical world which is 
changing with frightening rapidity. Hearing these sounds 
may excite that which can lead a reader to curiosity in 
depth, and, after all, that is the genesis of scientific achieve- 
ment. Schools are borrowing the library's framed prints 
to discuss art relationships within their cultural context. 
Students are realizing for the first time that Goya’s art is 
tied to the realities and horrors of war. A picture can be 
an entity unto itself, an esthetic experience, a comment on 
the area of feeling, or a passport to a world of learning. 
Each of these elements has validity. 

The programming of a public library should reflect its 
objectives. Library literature is filled with discussion of 
guideposts, but it might be useful to reiterate a few. The 
library requires materials that will satisfy the growing 
informational needs of a dynamic people. This means a 
constant awareness of the changing patterns of twentieth 
century life. The library must recognize that the need for 
people to re-create themselves is an increasing constant 
amid the artificialities of our industrial society. In this 
area the library’s duty is specific and nearly overwhelming. 
There are indications that a large percentage of our popula- 
tion is spending its leisure in aimless time-passing activities. 
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Librarians are not naive enough to believe that they will 
effect any recreational millennium, but many patrons are 
unconsciously weary of the waste that affects their lives, 
and these are prime candidates for library programming. 

Finally, the library, to justify its high calling, requires a 
total cultural commitment that appeals to the creative 
individual. A new book on the creative processes fails to 
explain with any certainty how this comes about, but men 
who do create have told us that sometimes it is a hint, an 
odd thought, a sticking curiosity that sets one off on paths 
which lead to creation. Librarians should be aware of the 
fragility of the creative process and should make sure that 
their book selection policies provide wide vistas for those 
who would engage in aimless meandering among books 
and ideas. We must not forget that creation is performed 
by the individual and not by the group. A. Whitney 
Griswold of Yale doubts that Hamlet, for example, could 
have been written by a committee. 

The vision of the public librarian requires that the fa- 
cilities of his institution be geared not only to the needs 
but beyond the needs of the individual so that he can work 
from an embarrassment of riches rather than from the 
poverty of the status quo. The community will be en- 
riched because it is always tied to the abilities of a few in- 
dividuals. It was not the literature department of Harvard 
that discovered the new poetry of symbolism for its stu- 
dents. Some undergraduates rummaging in the stacks of 
the library made the discovery—and they acted upon it. 
One of the curious was T. S. Eliot. The library should be 
a source of replenishment for the human spirit. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer equated his scientific investigations with 
poetry. After all, both are a way of looking at the world 
around us. The library remains the one place in the com- 
munity with roots firmly planted in two worlds—and its 
programs and book collection should reflect that under- 
standing. 


Nine Poems 


CHARLES E. GUARDIA 


Points of View 


“Turn backward, Time, 

Within thy flight!” 

The saint cried out— 

And well he might, 
Who saw great deeds 
Left all undone, 
Viewed battles waged 
And never won. 


The sinner gazed 

With dreamy eye, 

Nor marked how days 

Dashed fruitless by, 
And savored, with a fine deliberation, 
The simple pleasures of procrastination. 


Vacillation 


Here on the narrow ledge of fate 

Life marches hard across my breast. 
Dull-drawn breath puts back the cloud, 
But effort tempts to easy rest. 


Uncertain acts that ruled the mind 
Demand response. The final leap 
Transcends deliberation: meets 
The solid succubus of sleep. 


Delaying choice, the heart denies 
The final move to dust and lime: 
Refuses action, hesitates, 

Decides: I will not breathe this time. 
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Ariel: For Adonais 


You, beneath this tuft of grass, 
Do you hear your Goddess pass? 
Still inhale her spicy breath 

In the dusty halls of death? 

Does the piercing moonbeam play 
On your eyelids? Can this clay 
Comfort you who knew no rest, 
Knew the joy of endless quest 
Burning, burning in you: breast? 


Sleep you now in pensive bliss 

With the tomb for chrysalis 

Sealed your sight and blank your mind? 
Waste the love on which you dined? 
Or has death to you revealed 

All that life for spite withheld, 
Over-leafed with fragrant flesh 

Naked thoughts within a mesh 

Of bony rafters, cool and fresh? 


Bared your breast to friendly earth 
Here you measure out the girth 

Of unrelated thoughts and find 
Ambition close with failure twined 
In one long cord from here to there, 
From noisy hope to dead despair. 
Was the candle worth the light? 
Can the augury of night 

Nourish out the appetite? 


Rest within the natural tomb. 
Stalkless now remains the bloom, 
Hovering wisp above your bed, 
The savory without the bread. 
Borne within the womb of fame, 
Endless whence you endless came, 
Sleep eternal! Ever be 
Libertine of earth and sea. 

I would have your yoke on me. 
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Peculation 


When lilies dripped upon the stalk 
And mallows bowed in stately line 
And brash new light and willow-fronds 
Cross-hatched the earth in stark design, 


Andromeda with ghostly glance 
Veiled her eyes with golden gleam, 
Denied the mystic earthward flow 
(Tenuous and fragile dream) 


And we were cold. While still we stared, 
Starry pennons slowly furled. 

Time wavered. And the sudden lurch 

Of morning rocked our narrow world. 


Cicerone 


“See here great Caesar’s palace bright; 
For naught should him enfold 

Who brought the world upon its knees, 
Or Marco, merchant of the seas, 

Save corridors of gold,” 


The angel said. “Within this gate 
‘Montjoy!’ springs on high. 
Charlemagne troops his Frankish host. 
But say what prowess you do boast 
To gauge your dwelling by.” 


“I lived and loved, was loved. No weight 
Of strife upon me lay. 

In waters calm my net I cast, 

And one true friend by far surpassed 
The wealth of old Cathay. 


“A sudden stripe of morning light 
Was worth a tyrant’s stare. 

I fought no wars,” the poet said, 
“T never filled a world with dread. 
I only praised the fair.” 
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Homily 


No double-headed Arcturus can point 

The vessel’s prow straight for the promised port. 
Nor can a hazy purpose summon forth 

From out the mind the single sturdy strength 
That drives man on to his appointed dream. 
The bird who sleeps upon the craggy spire 
Knows more of life, of time, of love than we. 
For with far-gazing eye he contemplates 

The morning combing through a tangled world, 
Sees frost devour the feathered frond of May 
And feeds upon the lucent bread of night, 
Touches the day with tough-winged energy 

And scouts the possibilities of flight. 

But where in motion or in instant rest 

Resides my thought? Upon what crested point 
Alights the restless foot, to spring again 

Off into pregnant air, hung with the climes 

Of Capricorn and Cancer? Prodigal 

Of space and time, wastrel of the hour, 

Wake, Wake, Ye sleepers wake! (The time is come 
When all who stare may view the wasteland near 
Which takes as toll within its arid reach 

The vigor of the moment, monument 

Ravaged and razed, slanted on the sand 

Where broods the brutal beast and basks beneath 
A pitiless and apathetic sun.) 

We too must change, even as the mornings pass, 
And grass, dew-wet, shakes out its tender hair 
And greets the sun with joy: must realize 

The destiny of day and struggle on 

And fling the frame upon the coming hours, 
Compress and fit them to the urgent need. 

The globe (high-swinging in the arc of day 

To touch the cloudy selvage of the night, 
Clasped with the jewel-points of ranging stars 
About the ankles of the dancing dark) 

Travels and plunges in a giddy surge 

And carries with it, laden on its back, 

The toll of toil, the recompense of years. 
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Mercator’s Projection 


I cannot write (or, writing, cannot say, 

Though you may guess) through what Arcadian land 
Shimmered the stars that beckoned on, or now 
Where bends the path, or where the visions stand. 


Bright hours grow dark: desires must live and wait. 
But stars are spattered on the wooly night 

As seed from out the Herculean hand: 

Ambitions sulk, armipotent, for fight. 


Shall some be lost? Shall others generate 
Deep in a willing soil, and mount, and yield 
According to their kind? Some flaunt the light 
Above the thrusting crowd? The writ is sealed, 


And you shall see, resplendent in the day, 
A golden apple on a golden bough, 

And flagrant poppies burning on the field 
Before the dying stubble meets the plow. 


Ave Atque Vale 


A thing of beauty shattered in my grasp 

And sifted on the cask of stillborn joy. 

Dry-eyed Sorrow stood with ponderous brow 

And mused and stared to pierce to Homer’s Troy. 


No veil was rent: no pillared pile drew down 
A single forky word of heaven’s wrath. 

No boulders bled. Disarmed, Olympus’ boy 
Fretted along the mazy cypress path, 


Who one brief summer wore the sensuous crown 
And ruled our hearts to temple-throned desire, 

Breathed them to sudden flame. The aftermath 
Resolves in this scarce finger-warming fire 


By whose dim light I set the creaking hasp 
And seal up ashes. May the years allow 
That Memory shall tune the constant lyre 
And strum the burden of our broken vow. 
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Platonic Year 


Tomorrow on the hook hangs tremulous 

And all the vagrant stars of yesterday 

Blink blindly through the heavy-handed dome, 
Wisdom on pinnacles, triumph on a stool. 

When now in May, when in December, O, 

When shall we three meet again—again? 

Again three meet in sunshine or in rain? 

The knave ran ranting to the cogent gate 
Demanding entrance, found no entry there: 

The sleepy warder interposes brawn. 

Fierceness avails him not; the corkscrew wile 

Will gain him aigrettes, and the plumes of pomp 
Quilted in satin-gold. Whence go we now 

My father dear? Beware the surly Dog 

While marble thumbs hold down the brooding dead 
Who rear up manacles against the free. 

We turned to Aulis: in the sun our fright. 

The Syriac melody (that taught the lute 

To charm and please and whimper) sounds but strange, 
Thrust on the reed and banging on the snare. 

We shall return—return to these our lanes, 

Our ways, our wrath, our picking at a bone 

To crowd upon the belly of the world. 

We thrust out hands and we would find them filled 
With life and death, ours in a giant’s gripe: 

Our prayer rejected, forth the hours shall march 

To twirl us meaningless upon a pin. 

Then, when the river-mists encloak the spires 

And wrap the halls in sable and in gold, 

This be our answer, given from our graves: 

Life did I glimpse in loneliness of night; 

It faded in the noise of bursting dawn. 

Whence came the vision? Who has dreamed my dream? 
And when again returns the bounding thought? 
(Not in this present. Not until the stars 

Conjoin in the auspicious house of mind 

And bind together what the years have tossed 
Upon their roiling breasts onto the beach 

Bestrewn with wreckage and the ocean’s waste, 
Flotsam and jetsam from the antipodes. ) 


Poe’s Julius Rodman: 
Judaism, Plagiarism, and the Wild West 


STUART LEVINE 


DGAR ALLEN POE'S The Journal of Julius Rodman 
is a curious document. It pretends to be the day-by- 
day account of a trip through the unsettled American west 
compiled by the leader of the expedition, a restless, ener- 
getic and artistic Jew. The Jewish hero and the wildwest 
setting seem queer enough coming from Poe, but they are 
not the book’s only peculiarities. Rodman is a fragment 
which ran in Burton’s Gentleman's Magazine from January 
through June, 1840, and then petered out in the midst of an 
interesting portion of the journey. Rodman is also a piece 
of evidence damaging to Poe’s reputation, for it is largely 
plagiarized, stolen from several different accounts of ex- 
ploratory trips through the Trans-Mississippi west. 

And yet it is a significant work, both in spite of its peculi- 
arities and because of them. The plagiarism is extremely in- 
teresting in regard to Poe’s personality. The loneliness of 
its hero is unlike the loneliness of any other character in Poe 
and may have autobiographical implications. Finally, the 
fact that this was to have been a novel is fascinating in 
itself; Poe, as every American literature major in college 
knows, was both in theory and in practice suspicious of 
longer works of fiction. 

If, then, we are to place Julius Rodman, the character 
and the novel, in context, we are going to have to deal with 
a number of problems. I fear that it will be necessary to 
oversimplify. We must decide what motivates an author 
to use a Jewish hero, and what might have so moved Poe. 
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We must review certain characteristics of Poe's method of 
composition in order to determine what he might have had 
in mind when he began Rodman. We must try to decide 
what isolation usually represents in Poe’s works, and note 
the sharp differences between Julius Rodman and other iso- 
lated characters. And we must say a word or two about 
Poe’s ethics as a writer and the extent to which his work as 
a whole is original in order to arrive at some standards for 
evaluating the nature of his crime. 
I 


Let us use as a starting point what has been of late a 
rather lively topic, the Jewish hero in American fiction. We 
should keep in mind the fact that when a Jew appears as 
the central figure in a novel, he brings to the book a number 
of social implications which seem at first glance irrelevant 
to Poe’s best-known work. A considerable number of novels 
with Jewish heroes have attained remarkable popularity 
in the last few years, and their appearance has prompted 
a general reappraisal of the place of the Jew in American 
fiction. Articles on the subject have appeared in prominent 
magazines. The consensus seems to be that the older self- 
consciousness has been outgrown; we are now in the era of 
“the relaxed Jewish novel.” The phrase is George R. Clay’s, 
from an article in the September 19, 1957, Reporter. That 
same week, Harold U. Ribalow wrote in The Saturday Re- 
view, “. . . the Jewish writer is now comfortable in his 
Jewishness.” We are not concerned with the Jew as au- 
thor, of course, but it is fair to generalize: the Jewish char- 
acter is now less touchy a subject. 

These critics were referring to such books as Saul Bel- 
low’s The Adventures of Augie March, Herman Wouk’s 
Marjory Morningstar, Gerald Green’s The Last Angry Man 
and Myron S. Kaufmann’s Remember Me to God. What- 
ever their relative merits, these novels do represent a radical 
change. The Jew in them seems less stereotyped; he is no 
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longer an oppressed reminder of national prejudice and in- 
justice, as in the propagandist novels and movies of the 
forties. On the other hand, he is no longer a crafty and 
miserly schemer in the general tradition of Shakespeare's 
Shylock. Zerkow, Frank Norris’ grotesque peddler, wife- 
beater and murderer, would be almost inconceivable in a 
contemporary novel. 

There is, however, an older and more honorable function 
which the Jew has served in fiction. Harvey Gross, in the 
Spring, 1957, issue of The Western Humanities Review, 
said, “In an age in which the artist regards himself as an 
outsider, we can understand his interest in the Jew. The 
condition of the outsider is considered the Jew’s heritage, 
and the writer has chosen the Jew as a symbol of his own 
isolation, his feelings of being an intruder in a hostile 
world, his being essentially unassimilable.” 

Now, isolation is one of the American literature teacher's 
pets. It is one of those “central issues” we use to tie 
together courses, and we find it especially useful in hand- 
ling Poe’s younger contemporaries, Nathanial Hawthorne 
and Herman Melville. Melville, we point out, sent Ishmael 
up a mast to emphasize his isolation, and Hawthorne saw 
isolation as a danger so to be avoided that his characters 
link it with the sin of pride. 

Yet, although these two authors frequently used refer- 
ences from Jewish history to emphasize their characters’ 
separateness, and although both frequently dealt with 
“outsiders,” neither made a major figure of a Jew. (I have 
a hunch, though, that Melville liked the idea; he came 
close to doing so in Clarel.) 

Why, then, did Edgar Poe make such an attempt? We 
noted that isolation is generally considered one of the 
strong themes of our literature; Poe, however, is seldom 
treated as if he belonged in the main tradition in which 
such themes appear. When the late F. O. Matthiessen 
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wrote American Renaissance, he did not choose to include 
Poe along with Hawthorne, Melville, Whitman, Emerson, 
and Thoreau; rather, he dismissed him with a single page 
which left the reader with the impression that Poe was a 
kind of exotic plant struggling, not too successfully, for 
life in an alien soil. The notion (indeed, even the plant 
image I have used) runs throughout most of the criticism 
of Poe, and the fact that he has been extremely well re- 
ceived in France has helped matters not at all. The French 
seem to feel that Poe should have been a Frenchman; in 
France he would have flowered. Even Fleurs de Mal, 
one supposes, would be better than stunted growth. 

This, of course, implies that Poe was himself a lonely 
figure in America and suggests that the figure of the lonely 
Jew might have seemed attractive to him. Poe certainly 
was lonely, but the exact nature of his isolation is difficult 
to define. We know what isolation means in Melville; we 
know what it means in Hawthorne. In Poe it can mean a 
number of different things, and it is dangerous to generalize 
from his work to his life. He did not compose upon a 
psychiatrist's couch. Let us be very cautious. 

Many of Poe's characters are “isolattos,” but frequently 
their seclusion seems merely intended to underline their 
strangeness. They are seldom isolated in protest—that is, 
their isolation, like that of the Jew, does not necessarily 
represent their disapproval of the world around them. 
There is evidence that Poe did not relish his own isolation. 
It was not voluntary, and he would have enjoyed a circle 
of admirers. He wrote a tale parodying “lionizing,” but 
we have good reason to believe that he would have en- 
joyed being a literary lion himself. Perry Miller has pro- 
vided us with an entertaining discussion of literary life in 
New York in the times of Poe and Melville, and The Raven 
and the Whale makes clear that the circles in which Poe 
travelled were characterized by pettiness and jealousy. 
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Poe would have enjoyed material as well as social suc- 
cess. The withdrawn nature of many of his characters does 
not imply the usual criticism of materialism. In fact, Poe 
seems to have loved opulence. When, for example, in 
“The Philosophy of Furniture,” he had occasion to describe 
an ideally beautiful room, he made it so plush and ornate 
as to be stifling. 

Within most of his stories, I think, isolation is simply an 
artistic means to an end. Other factors are more important. 
It is only in Rodman that it is really crucial, and to under- 
stand what qualities Rodman shares with other Poe heroes, 
it will be necessary to summarize some aspects of his fic- 
tion. The gloomy and isolated characters who appear in 
so many of his tales have certain features in common. 
They are extremely sensitive, either because they are sick 
or insane, or because they are by nature endowed with 
heightened powers of perception. For instance, the nar- 
rators of the “misty women” stories—“Berenice”, “Ligeia”, 
“Morella”, and “Eleanora’—are supersensitive because of 
sickness or insanity; Dupin of the detective stories ap- 
parently has the sensitivity as a natural gift. 

Many of Poe’s best tales may be reduced to a kind of 
formula: the acutely sensitive central character perceives 
a gothically-complex pattern. Usher composes wild and 
grotesque music on his guitar; Dupin unravels the complex 
patterns of crime (and tells us explicitly that doing so is a 
creative, artistic process); the narrator in “Ligeia” sees 
nature itself transformed into an elaborate pattern. Each 
of these is a lonely character, but we feel that his isolation 
is used theatrically, to underline the notion that artistic 
perception occurs only in cases in which the intuitive 
powers are abnormally heightened. 

It will be seen that such a pattern is somewhat restrict- 
ing. Each tale presents a complex central vision through 
the eyes of a supersensitive “perceiver ’; the action of the 
story is usually the very act of perception. The formula 
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lends itself to intense effects, but not to extended fiction. 
Thus Poe’s famous discussions of the proper length for a 
work of fiction or poetry (it should be long enough to create 
a stunning effect but short enough to be read in one sit- 
ting) may be seen as closely related to the limitations of 
his own favorite formula. Poe's great contribution was to 
make, of the mass of gothic debris floating around in the 
popular magazines of his day, an impressive artistic imple- 
ment. But it drew its very essence from the notion of the 
central-vision-made-into-an-intense-experience, and it is a 
trifle hard to see how one of these intense experiences could 
be sustained for, let us say, three hundred pages. 

Poe did try to apply the formula to a longer work, but 
the resulting novel, Arthur Gordon Pym, is painfully bad. 
A great deal of good critical talent has been expended in 
an effort to defend Pym, but the reader remains unim- 
pressed. Pym has the structure of a cliff-hanger. Its 
young hero gets into one scrape after another. He is the 
usual supersensitive perceiver, but Poe was unable to 
make a unified novel of a string of “visions” tied together 
only by the fact that the same character sees each one. 

But Rodman was also to have been a novel, and had Poe 
finished it, he might have been able to effect a workable 
compromise between length and intensity. The key would 
have been its Jewish hero. 

In the figure of Julius Rodman, Poe seems to have had 
the character who could have solved for him the problem 
of applying his short story technique to a longer work of 
fiction. Rodman was a sensitive and lonely man, but 
these qualities in him produce a personality rather di:ferent 
from those of Poe’s most frequently used hero-types. In 
the best of his tales, Poe makes use of a kind of ambiguity. 
The central character is sick or mad, let us say, and in his 
morbidly sensitive state sees the “vision.” The reader then 
has the option of accepting the “vision” for its effect, or 
of reading it back into the character who perceived it. He 
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can believe it, or he can regard it as an hallucination. The 
nature of the vision reveals the nature of the hero's malady, 
and the tale thus becomes a psychological study. The 
wild patterns of the vision are credible because the reader 
sees them through the eyes of a madman. 

But Rodman, unlike such characters, is not mad. His 
sensitivity seems more along the line of Dupin’s; it is a 
natural gift. Significantly, the detective stories in which 
Dupin figures are among Poe's longest tales; the nature of 
his hero apparently played a large part in determining the 
nature of the story. When Dupin is the hero, there is less 
emphasis upon intensity of effect. Or, to move yet another 
step away from the tales of intense effect and mad heroes, 
consider the figure of Ellison. Ellison appears in an in- 
formal piece called “The Landscape Garden,” or, in an- 
other version, “The Domain of Arnheim.” The garden is 
his creation; he is a gifted artist, sensitive but not sick, and 
the tale has scarcely any plot. Once again it would seem 
that there is a direct relationship between the character's 
sanity and the nature of the story. 

Most of Poe’s sensitive heroes perceive complex visions, 
but Ellison has an unusually easy time of it. Indeed, com- 
pared to the others, Ellison looks like Poe’s ideal artist. 
Rather than creating because his senses are heightened by 
fever or madness, he creates because he is by nature a 
creator. Ellison appears in a story so casual that it is best 
described as a sketch; the imbalanced hero appears in 
high-strung and even melodramatic tales. 

Rodman is more the Ellison and less the Usher, though 
of course he shares qualities with each. What makes him 
distinctive is the nature of his isolation. Ellison is alone 
with nature in the traditional poetic manner; the House of 
Usher, in contrast, is far from the haunts of men largely 
for melodramatic effect. Neither reason accounts for 
Rodman’s compulsion to flee from society, and this fact 
suggests that Poe may have been groping toward some- 
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thing which would seem more obviously in the tradition 
of Melville and Hawthorne. Rodman may well be an 
incipient Ishmael. 

His loneliness is used to motivate a quest. Like Ishmael, 
who went to sea whenever it was a “damp, drizzly No- 
vember’ in his soul, or whenever his “hypos got 
an upper hand,” Rodman went to the wilderness to seek 
escape. Poe says of him, in his introduction, 


The hunting and trapping designs, of which he speaks himself, 
in the beginning of his Journal, were, as far as we can perceive, 
but excuses made to his own reason, for the audacity and novelty 
of his attempt. . . . He was urged solely by a desire to seek, 
in the bosom of the wilderness, that peace which his peculiar dis- 
position would not suffer him to enjoy among men. He fled to the 
desert as to a friend. 


We have, sadly, no way of knowing whether Poe would 
have elaborated along the line suggested by that splendid 
last sentence, for he never finished the story. But Julius 
Rodman possesses many of the characteristics of an “iso- 
latto.” He is, of course, a Jew, and as such the only 
character in Poe this writer can recall, with the possible 
exception of the narrator in “The Pit and the Pendulum,” 
whose religion has such direct relation to his psychological 
make-up. His background, moreover, is one of wandering, 
isolation, and little social intercourse. After members of 
the Rodman family came to America, Poe says in the 
introduction to the Journal proper, they 

first settled in New York; but afterwards made their way to Ken- 
tucky, and established themselves, almost in hermit fashion, on the 
banks of the Mississippi near where Mills’ Point now makes into 
the river. Here old Mr. Rodman died, in the fall of 1790; and, in 
the ensuing winter, both his daughters perished of the small-pox, 
within a few weeks of each other. Shortly afterwards (in the 
spring of 1791), Mr. Julius Rodman, the son, set out upon the ex- 
pedition which forms the subject of the following pages. 


Poe's introduction is interesting. Besides the portrait of 
Rodman, it contains a long summary of the various expe- 
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ditions which had been made to the far west; these he 
culled from other books. One purpose of all this history 
is to encourage the reader to accept his story as a factual 
account of a real trip. Thus, in a sense, this is, like “The 
Balloon-Hoax,” “Ms. Found in a Bottle,” or Pym, another 
of Poe’s elaborate hoaxes. As in the other stories, he 
pretends to be the editor of a manuscript; the introductory 
material serves to make the story seem veracious. But in 
this case the hoax is directed to ends more questionable 
than usual. Poe is not merely trying to fool his readers; 
he is trying to swindle them, for the bulk of the Journal is 
plagiarized. And Poe’s plagiarism seems especially ob- 
jectionable in this work, because Rodman promises so 
much. 

One feels cheated. The characters who surround Rod- 
man could have been made into as colorful—and as 
meaningful—a cast as walked the decks of the Pequod. In 
the early pages of the work, Poe’s borrowing seems less 
objectionable. He was picking up the traditional elements 
of this sort of narrative, selecting character types he 
thought might be useful later. His crime becomes serious 
later, when the time comes to describe their adventures, 
and Poe turns to the glue-pot rather than the ink stand. 
But at the outset, one feels that these characters could have 
forced Poe into a type of realistic writing one is not ac- 
customed to finding in his work. A splendid foil to the 
sensitive Rodman would have been John Greely, who 


had the reputation of being the strongest man, as well as the best 
shot, in Kentucky. . . . He was full six feet in height, and of 
most extraordinary breadth across the shoulders, with large 
strongly-knit limbs. Like most men of great physical strength, he 
was exceedingly good-tempered, and on this account was greatly 
beloved by us all. 


Then there are five Canadians, “good boatmen, and ex- 
cellent companions, as far as singing French songs went, 
and drinking, at which they were preeminent 7 
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Toby, a Negro, is presented as a loyal old servant, and 

comes into prominence later in the tale when his ap- 
pearance astonishes some friendly Indians. The scene 
has a sort of rollicking good humor refreshing in Poe, 
especially considering the usual critical stereotype of Poe, 
the brooding drug addict. 
At first they doubted the evidence of their own eyes, spitting upon 
their fingers and rubbing the skin of the Negro to be sure that it 
was not painted. The wool on the head elicited repeated shouts 
of applause, and the bandy legs were the subject of unqualified 
admiration. A jig dance on the part of our ugly friend brought 
matters to a climax. Wonder was now at its height. Approbation 
could go no further. Had Toby but possessed a single spark of 
ambition he might then have made his fortune for ever by ascend- 
ing the throne of the Assiniboins, and reigning as King Toby the 
First. 


Thornton, another member of the expedition, is a fine 
story teller; he and his dog, Nep, provide another humorous 
scene. Thornton has been telling some pretty tall tales of 
adventures with the Indians: 


Whenever any particularly incredible circumstance was related, 
Thornton would gravely refer to him as a witness. “Nep,” he 
would say, “don’t you remember that time?”—or “Nep can swear 
to the truth of that—can’t you, Nep?”—when the animal would roll 
up his eyes immediately, loll out his monstrous tongue, and wag 
his great head up and down, as much as to say: “Oh, it’s every bit 
as true as the Bible.” Although we all knew that this trick had been 
taught the dog, yet for our lives we could not forbear shouting with 
laughter, whenever Thornton would appeal to him. 


One would be grossly overstating the case if one called 
Poe, on the basis of this one passage, a writer of tall tales, 
but Poe was obviously American—or southerner—enough 
to recognize and appreciate a good liar when he ran 
across one. 

One other character deserves mention. 


His name was Alexander Wormley, a Virginian, and a very strange 
character. He had originally been a preacher of the gospel, and 
had afterwards fancied himself a prophet, going about the coun- 
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try with a long beard and hair, and in his bare feet, haranguing 
every one he met. This hallucination was now diverted into another 
channel, and he thought of nothing else than of finding gold mines 
in some of the vastness of the country. Upon this subject he was 
as entirely mad as any man could well be; but upon all others he 
was remarkably sensible and even acute. He was a good boatman, 
and a good hunter, and as brave a fellow as ever stepped, besides 
being of great bodily strength and swiftness of foot. 

A right good crew, all told—a monomaniac “seeker” of 
the sort Hawthorne or Melville understood, a group of 
colorful Canadian boatmen, a faithful old Negro, a teller 
of tall tales, a veritable Bulkington of a man, very much 
like the type of “handsome sailor” Melville describes at 
the opening of Billy Budd and uses so frequently in his 
earlier novels, physically impressive, good natured, and 
immensely popular among his fellows—and, in command 
of the expedition, a wandering Jew. 

Poe’s Jewish hero, then, might have served to free him 
from the confines imposed by his most successful formula. 
Like the typical Poe hero, Rodman would see nature as a 
complex pattern (since that seems to be what Poe ad- 
mired), but Poe would not be obliged to strive for an 
intensity of effect foreign, as he well knew, to a longer 
prose work. Rodman’s being an outcast and an artist 
would have been sufficient; there would have been no 
need for him to be mad as well. Isolation and artistic 
perception would provide adequate thematic line. 

But of course Rodman, in the state in which Poe left it, 
cannot be defended. One must suspect every paragraph. 
Poe stole from a half dozen different journals of voyages or 
expeditions, and even from Thomas Jefferson's preface to 
the journal of the Lewis and Clark trip. His gall is remark- 
able; I cannot think of another author who had the nerve 
to plagiarize the words of a President. The plagiarism is 
surprising; it is by no means characteristic of Poe. Poe did 
borrow situations and themes from stories in the popular 
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magazines of his day, but he very clearly made them his 
own; his stories are almost invariably better than those 
from which he borrowed. There is a very extensive critical 
literature which discusses those works which influenced 
him, and one quickly becomes convinced that what Poe 
created was really very different from what had come be- 
fore. Poe made an art form of the cliches of a low-brow 
literature. If some author today were to produce first-rate 
fiction based upon the procedures of pulp science fiction, 
we would have a fair parallel to Poe’s accomplishment. 
Poe, in short, did not generally resort to dishonest practices. 

Why, then, did he do so in this promising work? If we 
cannot defend what Poe did in Rodman, we can at least 
understand his motivation: plagiarism must be a strong 
temptation to a writer continually pressed for copy. 

II 


We must now say a few words about the nature of the 
Poe criticism. In the older studies, the sensational details of 
this biography seem to motivate most discussions of his fic- 
tion. One feels that he is still of interest to scholars less be- 
cause he was a major author than because he lived a sordid 
life. When he is attacked, it is usually on grounds of drunk- 
enness, dope addiction, or perversions even more unsavory. 
In 1941, however, Arthur H. Quinn published a biography 
which brought to light the fact that Poe’s literary executor, 
Rufus Griswold, had engineered a carefully planned smear- 
campaign by subtly (and, at times, not-so-subtly) editing 
and revising the papers left in his trust by Poe’s mother-in- 
law. The result is that we no longer know “for sure” the 
nature of Poe’s weaknesses. 

Since Professor Quinn’s labors in the maze of biograph- 
ical material, attacks of the older sort seldom seem justified. 
No reputable scholar claims that Poe was a strong person, 
but the time has probably come when we must shift our 
emphasis, both in defense of Poe and in attacks upon him. 
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His faults are undeniable, but usually they can be explained 
in terms which, if no more flattering, seem at least less un- 
healthy. The case of Rodman strikes me as far more dam- 
aging to Poe’s reputation than any example of more blatant 
vices, but at least it can be accounted for without specula- 
tion into aspects of his character about which, in truth, we 
know next to nothing. Let us do Poe the honor of attempt- 
ing to account for characteristics of his work in terms of the 
practical problems of a journeyman author. There is lit- 
erary ground enough on which to damn Poe without poach- 
ing upon the preserve of the psychologists. 

The boldness of Poe’s venture in Rodman has about it 
qualities which seem uncomfortably familiar. Poe, know- 
ing there was a market for journals of voyages, set out to 
make one up. It reads like a journal because it is largely 
stolen from journals. There is something in the procedure 
which brings to mind the “robber barons,” the audacious 
and unethical manipulators of the years after the Civil 
War. We know that Poe was aware of unscrupulous meth- 
ods and swindling; he devotes a very interesting tale, 
“Diddling,” to the subject. Perhaps had Poe lived thirty 
or forty years later than he did, when unethical manipula- 
tions were being perpetrated on a scale far larger than in 
his day, he might have become a literary scoundrel of great 
magnitude. Certainly the barbaric methods of big busi- 
ness did carry over into unexpected fields; the Cope-Marsh 
war is a famous episode in the annals of, of all things, 
American paleontology. Perhaps had Poe been around at 
the time they would have appeared in literature as well. 

It is pleasanter to speculate about the sort of book 
Rodman might have been had Poe written the Indian fight- 
ing, nature description, and day-to-day account of the 
trip himself. We would not object to his going to sources 
for inspiration, and the task of unifying the book would 
have been more easily manageable than was the case 
in Pym. 
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In order to unify Pym, Poe would have had to make con- 
sistent use of Arthur Pym’s nervous and reckless nature. 
An extremely high key would have had to be maintained; 
Poe would, in effect, have had to write a novel-length Fall 
of the House of Usher. That would not have been neces- 
sary in The Journal of Julius Rodman. His hero’s Jewish- 
ness would have been sufficient to motivate the quest, and 
his loneliness and sensitivity could have provided Poe with 
the greater flexibility which might have enabled an ad- 
venture story to succeed. Rodman could have been a 
rambling book, even a genial book, alternating whatever 
adventure Poe could create with passages of description in 
the general manner of “The Landscape Garden,” although, 
of course, here nature could not be so artifically arranged. 
Poe, however, was capable of superimposing his special 
vision of beauty upon an unaltered landscape. He did so 
in “The Island of the Fay,” for example. And perhaps the 
characteristics of the isolated seeker which Rodman pos- 
sesses might have been used to produce a significant contri- 
bution to the tradition of the picaresque novel. 

I like to think that Poe originally intended something of 
the sort, and there is considerable evidence in Rodman’s 
personality to suggest that the idea occurred to Poe. Julius 
Rodman was to have been the ideal artist on the road, a 
sort of uprooted Ellison. Here is Rodman’s description 
of a scene he admires: 

I. . . was enchanted with the voluptuous beauty of the coun- 
try. The prairies exceeded in beauty anything told in the tales of 
the Arabian Nights. On the edges of the creeks there was a wild 
mass of flowers which looked more like Art than Nature, so pro- 
fusely and fantastically were their vivid colors blended together. 
Their rich odor was almost oppressive. Every now and then we 
came to a kind of green island of trees, placed amid an ocean of 
purple, blue, orange, and crimson blossoms, all waving to and fro 
in the wind. These islands consisted of the most majestic forest 
oaks, and, beneath them, the grass resembled a robe of the softest 
green velvet, while up their huge stems there clambered, generally, 
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a profusion of grape vines, laden with delicious ripe fruit. The 
Missouri, in the distance, presented the most majestic appearance; 
and many of the real islands with which it was studded were en- 
tirely covered with plum bushes, or other shrubbery, except where 
crossed in various directions by narrow, mazy paths, like the alleys 
in an English flower-garden; and in these alleys we could always 
see either elks or antelopes, who had no doubt made them. 

Rodman sees the West as Ellison sees his landscape 
garden; the preconceptions which shape nature to the 
ideal pattern are the same. If we must have Poe-masks, 
here is the best mask of all. What Rodman might have 
been—the lonely but exquisitely sensitive poet, seeing the 
world through his special bias—is what Poe might have 
been. What Rodman is—unsatisfactory, incomplete, a 
fragment of its own potentialities—is what Poe’s career 
turned out to be. The Journal of Julius Rodman, like other 
picaresque novels, could have been symbolic of the journey 
of the perceptive soul through life. 

Let us for the moment try to forget that what Poe called 
beauty seems to us peculiar, and that what men of his cast 
of mind expected of “Nature” is not what we expect, and 
read Poe’s sketch of Rodman as it was intended, a promise 
of things to come. 


He was possessed with a burning love of Nature; and worshipped 
her, perhaps, more in her dreary and savage aspects, than in her 
manifestations of placidity and joy. He stalked through that im- 
mense and often terrible wilderness with an evident rapture at his 
heart which we envy him as we read. He was, indeed the man to 
journey amid all that solemn desolation which he, plainly, so loved 
to depict. His was the proper spirit to perceive; his the true ability 
to feel. 


The promise was unfulfilled, but Rodman was to have been 
Poe’s Seeker as clearly as Ahab was Melville's. Ahab 
sought truth, and Rodman beauty. 








erratum... 


RECENT LETTER from Jim Jordan, director of university 
relations at the State University of Iowa in Iowa City, calls 
attention to the regrettable fact that “It is erroneously stated [in 
our January issue] that Professor [Hans] Beerman holds his Ph. D. 
from Iowa State University. Professor Beerman earned his Ph. D. 
at the State University of Iowa in Iowa City.” This last we knew; 
in fact, we so stated in our October issue. Mr. Jordan reassures us 
that “These two institutions are frequently confused” and asks our 
help “in correctly identifying the State University of Iowa.” 

Our apologies to the State University of Iowa in Iowa City (not 
to be confused with Iowa State University at Ames) and our assur- 
ances that we shall bend every effort to differentiate between the 
two in the future. 
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Art and the Modern Mind 


REED SCHMICKLE 


OT THE LEAST perplexing of the many facets of 

life in contemporary America is one that is a product 
of everything that constitutes the makeup of such life— 
namely, “modern art.” “I guess I just don't understand 
modern art” is the almost predictable confession one hears 
in a lay discussion of the subject. It is quite common to 
hear such quasi-apologetic statements of ignorance about 
the art of our day, and it is not altogether rare that we wit- 
ness forthright and vehement denunciation of the worth 
and significance of such art. Such indications of wide- 
spread denial of the value of contemporary art-forms are in 
contrast to the relatively small segment of our population 
willing to accept our day and times for what they are, not 
as they might be as enhanced by nostalgia from another, 
and quite different, day. “Moder art . . . will al- 
ways have the masses against it,” says José Ortega Y. Gasset 
in The Dehumanization of Art. He continues: 
“It is essentially unpopular; moreover, it is antipopular . . . it 
divides the public into two groups; one very small, formed by those 
favorably inclined towards it; another very large—the hostile ma- 
jority. (Let us ignore that ambiguous fauna—the snobs.) Thus, 
the work of art acts like a social agent which segregates from the 
shapeless mass of the many two different castes of men.” 

The observations of Gasset are, of course, almost uni- 
versally true, not only in art but also in music and literature 
as well. History indicates that any art which is born of its 
day and times has met with popular rejection. Why? What 
are the qualities inherent in the nature of art which arouse 
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reactions of rejection and ridicule? The answer is, obvi- 
ously, that it is because of the emotional involvement of the 
individual in these areas of human experience. People 
usually regard “this” or “that” as art, and, thus, radical inno- 
vations which are at odds with these already established 
ideas, attitudes, and opinions as to what “art is,” are only 
reluctantly accepted—if, indeed, they ever are. 

The art of our day, that product of a world immersed 
in research, discovery and invention, is rebuffed by a 
mentality yet anchored in the safety and security of 
tradition. That old truism “survival of the fittest” leads 
the majority to seek a certain measure of security which 
prompts attacks upon intruders threatening to upset the 
security and comfort of already determined attitudes and 
opinions. Perhaps we should investigate the art of our 
day and determine some of the factors giving rise thereto. 

What is the art of our day—that which is called 
“modern”? What are the historical and contemporary 
factors giving rise to and sustaining it? Is the artist of 
our day struggling with the same social factors for recog- 
nition that other innovators have struggled against? What 
human traits, both individual and collective, aid and abet 
the acceptance, or rejection, of the art of today? The 
following paragraphs do not constitute an attempt to set 
forth “answers” as such to the above questions, but are the 
result of observations stemming from the factors and con- 
ditions giving rise to these questions. 

Many historical factors have contributed to today’s art, 
but before discussing these factors, perhaps we should 
clarify what is meant by the term “modern art” as used 
here. It may be observed that all art is modern inasmuch 
as it is viewed and held in critical judgment in relation to a 
framework of contemporary, or modern, philosophy. Do 
we see a sixteenth or seventeenth century painting in the 
same light in which the critic saw it hundreds of years ago? 
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Obviously, not. We see it in the light of a twentieth 
century philosophy and, in this respect, all art is modern. 
“Abstract” art cannot be isolated as being a solely “modern” 
form of art—it is as old as the history of art—from the 
Paleolithic era to the present, including the great art of 
the Ancient and Medieval periods. Thus, since we recog- 
nize the position that all art may be modern and that 
“modern” abstract art is not “new,” what is meant by the 
term “modern art”? It is simply a term used to denote the 
art of today: realistic, abstract, or non-objective; simple 
or abstruse; intellectual or emotional. We must, however, 
single out the art form “abstract expressionism,” since it 
is here that the lay public is most baffled. The abstract 
expressionist is the artist viewed askance today—as was 
the impressionist in his day. He is the painter, who, by 
intimate acquaintance with the possibilities and limitations 
of such materials as he may have at his disposal, sets forth 
an outpouring of his intellectual and/or emotional re- 
sponses to his life experiences. This is the art form usually 
regarded as being the “modern” art of today. 

What, then, has history contributed to the development 
of modern man and to his art? There are many factors of 
a diverse nature to be considered at this point, some pro- 
found and of great influence in determining directions, 
others relatively unimportant. It is of the former that we 
shall take note. 

The primary base giving rise to the art of today is the 
fact that there is no commonly held body of knowledge 
among men—a condition arising from several historical 
events. What are the chances of achieving popular, not 
to mention unanimous, agreement on any topic or subject 
in almost any group? It is a feat rarely achieved. Indi- 
vidualism, stemming from the philosophy and motivating 
forces of the Renaissance, is a highly regarded concept in 
our time and place. The autographed accomplishment, 
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the daring deed, the autobiography and the “frantic pace” 
are all indicative of this desire for individual achievement 
and recognition. To understand this point—individualism 
and the inalienable right to personal convictions and 
philosophies—is to understand much of the mentality 
producing the art of our day. Who would deny the artist 
the right to embrace this democratic privilege any more 
than one would deny a laborer or factory worker the same 
privilege? 

The invention and perfection of the printing press has 
perhaps done as much as anything to “individualize” man. 
How many books do you own? How many have you read? 
Has your neighbor read the same ones—in the same se- 
quence? How many were printed in the United States 
last year? In the world? On how many topics? By how 
many authors? The purchases of published works are 
voluminous, and this factor alone is a potent one in de- 
termining the character and mentality of modern man. Is 
it any wonder that we have the divergance of opinions, at- 
titudes, and philosophies so prevalent? Democracy, the 
collective term suggesting a condition which can thrive 
only on the individuality it in turn spawns, nurtures and 
sustains, provides a setting conducive to the development 
of heterogeneous points of view easily leading to misunder- 
standings among its participants. The artists of this de- 
mocracy, in their individual use of the idiom of the day, 
are often among the most misunderstood. 

This development of individuality finds yet another ally 
in the impact of the meaning and significance of the dis- 
coveries of Dr. Sigmund Freud. What are the chances 
that works of art originating in the cisterns of the subcon- 
scious are to be universally embraced and understood? It 
is not likely that this should happen; yet the artist, like many 
millions of others, has found much to interest him in the 
subjective realms of existence. While the prolific produc- 
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tion of printed matter has not completely individualized 
man, popular interest in the nature and workings of the 
human psyche has tended further to isolate the individual 
from his community. He has become increasingly isolated 
by more intimate acquaintance with the peculiar conditions 
of his being, and it is from this knowledge of self that the 
most challenged art of today arises. The most dynamic art 
form of our day, abstract expressionism, springs from deep 
within the individual and thus is a projection of everything 
that constitutes his being. The artist of our day is no longer 
content to paint only that which he sees, but sets forth a 
painted equivalent of his emotional reaction to his life’s ex- 
periences. Although human emotion is suggested in the 
art of other times, it will be noted that today’s forthright 
outpouring of emotional interpretation of experience did 
not occur in history until after the discoveries of Freud. 
These discoveries thus constitute another facet of the many 
which determine the make-up of modern man. 

The rise of the “scientific point of view,” largely resulting 
from the influences of the Industrial Revolution, is another 
factor leading to differences in points of view and contrib- 
uting to the separation of the artist and the public. The 
artist, armed with this new manner of looking at his physical 
world, was no longer content to render surface appearances 
of objects. His newly found insight, engendered of the 
scientific point of view, prompted him to look beyond the 
bark on the tree for something more significant. This de- 
sire to look beyond surface appearances, coupled with in- 
terpretations of experiences based on the writings of Freud, 
led to startling and seldom “understood” works of art. 

So it is in this lack of a commonly accepted body of 
knowledge, which in turn leads to divergent points of view, 
that we find a leading factor in the development of the art 
of our day. Individualism, stemming from democratic free- 
dom, aided and abetted by tendencies toward introspection 
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and desire to see beyond surface appearances, has led the 
way to a product of the mind that is scarcely understood— 
and is it not the mind that is misunderstood rather than the 
product? Is not art a product of the mind and are not the 
ways of the mind born of the historical events of the day? 
The art of our day could scarcely be different from what it is 
in the light of the events of history which have determined 
the mentality of modern man. 

In the light of the historical evidence above that the art 
forms of the day are practically inevitable, what factors 
continue to account for the apparent rejection of these 
forms by the individual and society? What has happened 
to the individual to precipitate his rejection of something 
so much a part of his day? 

The American, as contrasted to the Oriental and Euro- 
pean, is still hampered by the rejection of nearly all art 
forms by the Puritans more than three hundred years ago. 
Unlikely as it may seem, this fear of all art forms, based on 
religious beliefs, has continued in this country to this day. 
Thus art, historically, has not had the popular acceptance 
in this country that it has in other parts of the world. 

In addition to this historical causation of intolerance 
towards the arts, certain deficiencies in cultural and in- 
tellectual maturity have also contributed to the individual's 
indifference to practically all art forms of his day and 
world. Buster American, Jr., with his “knee-britches” level 
of culture, is, obviously, content to remain at this level of 
cultural development. The typical American seems willing 
to approach some of the aspects of life in a somewhat quasi- 
cultured manner, yet balks at the idea of developing the 
cultural qualities necessary to the completeness of the 
confident and mature person. Is this too far removed 
from the reasons giving rise to “The Ugly American” com- 
plex? Many factors account for such attitudes in regard 
to cultural development, and not the least among them 
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are the philosophy of positivism and a crassly materialistic 
point of view. 

Additional factors contributing to a lack of understand- 
ing of art, of what art is, and thus, to reluctant acceptance 
of art and its innovations, are popular misconceptions re- 
garding the beginnings and the nature of art in its many 
forms. This in turn is a deterrent to the understanding of 
the significance of art as a reflector of a time or place. It 
is often noted that many have only vague notions as to the 
beginnings of art; perhaps it began while they were 
children, or during the Victorian era, or maybe some time 
during the Middle Ages. It is usually assumed that art is a 
development of recent times and that is is unrelated to, or 
at odds with, human experiences. Further, in addition to 
nebulous understandings as to origins, “art” is usually 
thought of as a small picture hanging high on the wall—as 
remembered from earliest observations in childhood. This, 
then, perhaps only a calendar, is what “art” comes to mean 
to the great majority. Art is a picture, probably “pretty” 
and quite sentimental in nature. As in some other areas of 
life, first impressions in this area of human experience seem 
to be sacred, and thus not subject to change. 

Another misconception damaging to its acceptance is 
the tendency to regard art as something for only the 
wealthy and the intellectual. The popularity of this atti- 
tude stems from early observations of, not calendars, but 
ostentatious paintings of earlier centuries, often court 
paintings, which reveal such courtly life in all its splen- 
diferous trappings. Such experiences, and they are many 
and varied, suggest that art, then, must be only for privi- 
leged persons of material wealth or for those educated in 
the ways of such things. This stuffy attitude is still quite 
common and relegates and isolates art to the white ivory 
tower—only one of the many habitations appropriate for 
art. 
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This lack of understanding of what art is, this lack of 
understanding of the nature of art, is, of course, a dominant 
reason why art is only casually accepted. But what are 
the more immediately personal reasons and personal quali- 
ties that account in part for the historical rejection of art 
and its innovations? We often find that the initial rejection 
of new art forms stems from that facet of human nature 
which prompts a resistance to change or disturbing expe- 
riences and helps maintain the comfortable balance of the 
status quo. It seems that the tendency toward reluctance 
in the acceptance of radical innovations, even in such hu- 
man endeavors as art, is quite prevalent, profound and in- 
sistent, and apparently it is to the degree that the public is 
lacking in acquaintance with the object and the reasons in- 
spiring great change or radical innovation that we find a 
commensurate degree of antipathy toward the acceptance 
of any such change. The actual production of works of art 
is somewhat removed from the usual experience of the gen- 
eral public, and thus it follows that there is a feeling of rela- 
tive antagonism directed toward innovation of this thing so 
casually embraced and understood. So it is that the per- 
sonal conquest of security accounts for much of the antip- 
athy in regard to innovations in the art world. 

Even though history relates that art has more often than 
not been rejected by its contemporaries, it just as often re- 
veals that, perhaps decades later, the world eventually ac- 
cepts these once radical art forms. The engineer, painter, 
and art patron, Gustave Caillebotte, at his death left his 
collection of sixty-five paintings to the French State, with 
the condition that they ultimately be hung in the Louvre. 
Renoir was the executor. The government considered the 
bequest a nuisance, for the idea of displaying Impressionist 
works in a public museum provoked a storm of protest from 
politicians, academicians, and critics. Gerome, speaking 
for a number of his fellow professors, threatened to resign 
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from the Ecole des Beaux-Arts: “Does not the bequest con- 
tain paintings by M. Monet, by M. Pissarro and others? For 
the government to accept such filth, there would have to be 
a great moral slackening.” As a consequence the govern- 
ment refused half the collection, including eleven Pissarros, 
eight Monets, three Sisleys, three Cezannes, two Renoirs, 
and a Manet. Rejected yesterday, these works are honored 
today. A patron recently paid more than half a million 
dollars for a painting by the same Cezanne, and the works 
of Monet, Sisley, Pissarro, Manet, and Renoir are sought by 
patrons willing to pay handsome sums for the privilege of 
ownership and possession. Does this eager acceptance of 
Impressionist works today indicate that they are still re- 
garded as filth? Quite obviously, no. Why, then, in the 
light of once positive rejection, are these works eventually 
recognized? It is that society, from the conditioning of 
repeated exposure to this radical art form, and by its ac- 
ceptance of other factors in life caused by or inspired by the 
art form, eventually welcomed the once radical object as a 
thing worthy of a respectable niche in the scheme of things. 

Perhaps this belated recognition is more to be desired, 
however, than is immediate acceptance inasmuch as im- 
mature popular acceptance is often followed by popular re- 
jection. The converse we deem to be more important in 
our consideration of the case of the art of our day. 

What is the argument, then, that man should attempt to 
understand the art forms of his day, whether or not he 
purchases them for his home? The argument is posited in 
the fact that history has determined what the art of our day 
is. History has determined the modern mind and in so do- 
ing has pointed the direction for the art thereof. 

As history records it, art always, as today, has been of its 
time. It has ever reflected the dominant charactertistics of 
any culture, be they religious, political, social, scientific, or 
economic; positive or negative; sane or profane. Histor- 
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ically, art forms have been fostered by sociological causa- 
tion, and thus it follows, to reject modern art is to reject a 
pari of the modern world. The art of today is of this world, 
of these times—the scion of a scientific and technological 
milieu which in turn was born of the mentality of the age. 
Modern art and the modern world are of the same parent- 
age—the modern mind. Shall we undermine the signifi- 
cance of the whole of this heritage by denying the signifi- 
cance of its parts—in this case the art forms born of this 
oeuvre? 





The Supreme Court as Moral Force 


Cray P. MALICK 


N A CASE which came before the Supreme Court in 
1884 Justice Stanley Matthews made a statement 
representing a most significant view of law which has 
generally been held for about twenty-five centuries, when 
he remarked that “It is not every act, legislative in form, 
that is law. Law is something more than mere will exerted 
as an act of power.” 

Now this raises a serious question which goes to the very 
heart of my subject. What can a judge mean when he 
says that a law is not a law merely because it is an act of 
power adopted by the legislative body? He certainly 
cannot rely merely on the old saw that, in this country, the 
judges can simply declare the act unconstitutional. He 
means what all men skilled in the traditions of the Roman 
and Anglo-Saxon law mean, for they have been saying 
these things now for thousands of years, and I shall try to 
show in this essay that, more than ever before, they are 
still saying it when the occasion arises. They are saying 
it because they know that law is not all there is, irrespective 
of consequences. They know that there is something be- 
hind law which makes it valid and binding. This is the 
moral force which compels judges to write their opinions 
in so much detail. It is this which says to a judge: you 
cannot merely state the conclusion you have arrived at; 
you cannot merely rationalize; you must give the moral 
reasons for arriving at your opinion. In short, the opinion 
must be a clear statement of how the judge arrived at the 
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decision. He must justify the law because a moral prin- 
ciple lies behind it. 

Let me cite an example drawn from another decision. 
This decision was made by Justice Joseph Story in a U. S. 
Circuit Court in 1822, and I think it represents the finest 
example of the moral basis of law to be found in our early 
judicial history. It is excellent also because it might well 
have been drawn directly from a page of the Digest of 
Roman Law in the third or fourth century of the Christian 
era. The case before Justice Story involved a libel brought 
in the Circuit Court against a French schooner engaged in 
the slave trade. The libel was upheld in Justice Story’s 
court in spite of strong arguments by the French consul. 
This is one of the classic opinions in the International Law 
of early America, and runs over many pages in which 
Justice Story condemned the slave trade in language 
reminiscent of fundamentalist ministers of that period. 

Among other things Justice Story said: 

“It is not, as the learned counsel . . . have justly stated 

that the traffic necessarily carries with it a breach of all 
moral duties, of all the maxims of justice, mercy and humanity, and 
of the admitted rights which independent Christian nations now 
hold sacred in their intercourse with each other. What is the fact 
as to the ordinary course of this [i.e., the slave trade]? It begins 
in corruption, and plunder, and kidnapping. It creates and stimu- 
lates unholy wars for the purpose of making captives. It desolates 
whole villages and provinces for the purpose of seizing the young, 
the feeble, the defenceless, and the innocent. It breaks down all 
the ties of parent, and children, and family, and country. It shuts 
up all sympathy for human suffering and sorrows. It manacles the 
inoffensive females and the starving infants. It forces the brave to 
untimely death in defence of their humble homes and firesides, or 
drives them to despair or self-immolation. It stirs up the worst 
passions of the human soul, darkening the spirit of revenge, sharp- 
ening the greediness of avarice, brutalizing the selfish, envenoming 
the cruel, famishing the weak, and crushing to death the broken- 
hearted. This is but the beginning of the evils. Before the un- 
happy captives arrive at the destined market . . . one quarter 
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part at least in the ordinary course of events perish in cold blood, 
or thoughtless treatment of their oppressors 

“All the wars that have desolated Africa for the Jast three cen- 
turies, have had their origin in the slave trade. The blood of 
thousands of her miserable children has stained her shores 
to glut the appetite of slave dealers. The ocean has received in 
its deep and silent bosom thousands more. . . . It cannot ad- 
mit of serious question that [the slave trade] is founded in viola- 
tion of some of the first principles which ought to govern nations 

I have come to the conclusion that the slave trade is a 

trade prohibited by universal law.” 


When a case almost identical to this reached the Supreme 
Court three years later, an opposite opinion was handed 
down in the course of which Chief Justice John Marshall, 
obviously thinking of the opinion by Story, remarked: the 
slave traffic “remains lawful” for “No nation can prescribe 
a rule for others, none can make a law of nations.” “What- 
ever might be the answer to a moralist [like Justice Story], 
a jurist must search for its legal solution.” 

In these two cases I juxtapose two sharply divided 
opinions: that of the humanist, sometimes called the liberal 
today, and that of the conservative, frequently called the 
realist. Students of constitutional law consider the mem- 
bers of the United States Supreme Court to be divided in 
this way between what they call the Sociologists and the 
Lawyers. For example, these students refer to Justices 
Black, Douglas, Warren, and Frankfurter as Sociologists, 
and to such men as Clark, Harlan, Whittaker and Stewart 
as Lawyers. Those who do not like the decisions of the 
present court, say that the court is dominated by Sociolo- 
gists, and they insist that more care should be taken by 
the President hereafter to see that the court is staffed by 
Lawyers. 

In the two cases cited above I think there is no question 
that, in dealing with human affairs, Justice Story’s more 
humanistic approach was on sounder ground than that of 
Chief Justice Marshall who overruled it. One responsi- 
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bility of the law is to foster improvements in social relation- 
ships, not merely to restate law as it has come down to us. 
Great improvements came about in the old Roman law as 
soon as the philosophers of Stoicism discovered that equal- 
ity of men before the law and humanitarianism in the treat- 
ment of slaves and women should be recognized, not as 
philosophical ideals alone, but as a job for Roman lawyers 
to put these ideals into action. If an idea remains in the 
mind of a philosopher, later generations study it in a Great 
Ideas Course in our universities and colleges, but it never 
takes root in our society. If, however, lawyers get hold of 
it and try to develop some method of putting it into action, 
it becomes a vital force. 

I believe that this very thing is happening in the United 
States at this moment. I shall have to confine my remarks 
to a few items for, to paraphrase Alice in Wonderland, the 
Supreme Court has to deal with many things. What we 
are considering here is the introduction of humanism into 
its decisions in recent times. We can trace Justice Story’s 
point of view from Roman jurists through Sir Edward Coke; 
from Coke to John Locke; from Locke to the theorists in 
the eighteenth century; in fact, it comes up again as late as 
the twentieth century, for I think this is exactly what the 
modern Supreme Court has been doing—sharing in those 
periods in history where the greatest humanistic steps have 
been made. 

Three major steps were taken by the Supreme Court— 
all of them in the 1930's. This seemed to be the high point 
of social and constitutional change. It is also significant 
that, while it coincided with the New Deal, the changes in 
the most important fields of interpretation took place and 
are still in process without benefit of politics as such. I be- 
lieve they represented changes in interpretation because 
the judges came to realize after 1935 that no progressive 
action in meeting the depression was possible under the 
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rules which the Supreme Court itself had laid down in the 
early New Deal cases. The only way we could have solved 
our problems under those rules was to adopt a method for 
solving them entirely unknown to our system of govern- 
ment. 

In those far-off days I remember well a single incident in 
which the “men of substance” made their one big attempt 
to set back the clock so that at least they could assure them- 
selves that the forces of social progress should not get out of 
hand. In the early 1930's these men organized what they 
called the Liberty League whose primary purpose was to 
preserve the liberties that benefited themselves—liberties 
of property chiefly—which the old court had safely em- 
bedded in our constitutional Jaw and seemed determined 
to maintain against any further encroachment. 

The doctrine which the Supreme Court had worked out 
in a series of decisions between 1895 and 1935 ran to the 
effect that interstate commerce extended to actual com- 
merce between the states, but did not extend to the manu- 
facture of the goods which should enter commerce. This 
meant that ninety percent of American business was exempt 
from any kind of control by Congress, including such mat- 
ters as the anti-trust laws, collective bargaining, social and 
economic legislation regarding prices and wages, etc. These 
decisions had left American industries free from federal 
regulation, and of course these same businesses were free 
from any concerted attack from state legislatures as well. A 
sharp division was made by the Court’s arbitrary decision 
to divorce all mining, manufacture, and agriculture from 
commerce and by confining commerce only to interstate 
commerce. Eventually, when the depression came after 
1929, it became utterly impossible for any government in 
the United States to attack the problems of depression and 
bring some relief either to business or to the unemployed. 
It should be remembered that about three out of every four 
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workers were out of work with little or no hope at the time 
that they would ever go back to work. The Supreme Court 
had put on the lid, and as the cases came to it one by one, 
every measure for relief was declared by it to be uncon- 
stitutional. 

In this way a little group of selfish men decided that 
nothing should be done in one of the greatest emergencies 
we have ever had to face. The Liberty League was dedi- 
cated to this proposition. The League hired fifty-one of 
the most famous lawyers in the United States (most of 
them from New York City) to inform the American people 
that this was as it should be. Only a few months before 
the revolution from these archaic ideas came about, the 
Liberty League asked its brilliant, well-heeled lawyers to 
write an opinion showing that this division between manu- 
facture and commerce was the law of the land. The op- 
portunity they seized upon to demonstrate it came when 
the National Labor Relations Act was about to come before 
the Supreme Court. By all of the decisions then prevail- 
ing, it was obvious that a statute which required employers 
to sit down around a table to bargain with unions and also 
which punished employers for such unfair practices as fir- 
ing workers for organizing into unions would be declared 
void. Under the common law doctrines of the court itself 
this very kind of employer activity had been protected by 
the Constitution on at least three occasions. It was a fore- 
gone conclusion, therefore, that the Court, if it had any 
respect at all for its previous decisions, would declare the 
new National Labor Relations Act void. 

All that was necessary, thought the Liberty League, was 
to explain this to the American people in language they 
could understand, with sufficient legal embellishments to 
make it impressive. I sha'l never forget the beautiful job 
the Liberty League lawyers did on this. Early in 1937 
this brilliant legal oligarchy wrote a decision of that court, 
proving beyond a shadow of doubt that the new labor act 
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was unconstitutional. They could be all the more sure of 
their grounds because President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
had not yet made any new appointments to the court. The 
court was the same dreary lot which, since 1935, had been 
consistently declaring everything unconstitutional. Surely 
the court would not change. Everybody who knew any- 
thing about the Court and the Constitution at the time 
knew that the Liberty League’s interpretation was the cor- 
rect one. 

Professor E. C. Corwin, who had spent a lifetime teach- 
ing constitutional law at Princeton, published a book about 
this time called The Twilight of the Supreme Court in 
which he faithfully reproduced the current decisions, sug- 
gesting however that, if the court continued to cling to such 
ideas, it probably had lost its usefulness—in short, this was 
indeed its twilight! There were other voices of mild pro- 
test, but they were, for the most part, voices from such 
wilderness areas as Princeton and Harvard. The New York 
lawyers made sure that “whatever is, is right,” by declaring 
the NLRA void. 

Then came the big change. Just as the adoption of the 
American Constitution itself in 1789 was a sort of mild 
revolution, so the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Jones and Laughlin case upset the long-established apple- 
cart. The decision of the Court was announced on April 12, 
1937, and it was a revolutionary one. The Court did not 
even try to follow the reasoning of the Liberty League 
lawyers. 

In fact the Court did not even try to follow its own de- 
cisions. It made a complete break with the old order. 
The Court must have surprised even the government law- 
yers in the Attorney General's office who made only a 
mild request in the Jones and Laughlin case. They asked 
only that manufacturing and mining and agriculture be 
included in the meaning of interstate commerce, to the 
extent that the products of those industries be considered 
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a part of the “flow” or “throat of commerce” whenever such 
products enter commerce between two or more states. 
The government lawyers had been able to wring this re- 
quest out of the Supreme Court in two cases dealing with 
the transportation of cattle to the stockyards back in 1908 
and again in 1922. The court had said that since trans- 
portation played so great a part in the transportation of 
cattle to the markets of the country the court would con- 
cede that it was a part of interstate commerce. So the 
court set up the “flow of commerce” doctrine which hence- 
forth put the stockyards in interstate commerce. But this 
applied to stockyards only. 

Now the government lawyers asked only that this doc- 
trine be applied to those aspects of industrial production 
which the Court had previously referred to as “local.” 
In the Jones and Laughlin case, however, the Court now 
ruled that this old doctrine was too much confined to a 
single industry. The Court finally ruled that any local 
manufacturing business in which a work stoppage would 
affect interstate commerce could be considered interstate 
and hence subject to Congressional regulation. 

It may seem that I have spent too much time talking 
about interstate commerce, but it should be remembered 
that this Jones and Laughlin case was quite revolutionary 
in what it did for the American economy in those dark 
days of the depression. This case opened up a wide field 
in which the Supreme Court could re-think some basic 
problems that were much too rigid previously. By saying 
that a national government ought to be able to weld to- 
gether an economy, up to that time broken up into forty- 
eight discrete parts, the Court was saying that the national 
government could keep the wheels of industry as well as 
the wheels of interstate transportation moving. This deci- 
sion was revolutionary also in changing completely the 
old law of labor-management relations which had become 
archaic in the modern world and which had become some- 
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thing of an international joke among the other high courts 
of the world from Great Britain to Australia. The right 
of workers to organize free from coercion and to bargain 
collectively was now supported by effective legislation. 

The kind of thinking which went into this decision came 
to be applied in many other areas of human relations. For 
example, Congress was permitted to impose taxes for 
legislation involving old age security, unemployment in- 
surance, elimination of child labor, and the development 
of fair labor standards. 

I have no doubt that this thinking produced even such 
ideas as the change in the status of political parties and 
labor unions from private to public where both groups 
became involved in discriminatory practices. But each of 
these is another story in itself. 

Now, I have said that three different decisions in the 
1930's are geared to the growth of humanism in the United 
States since that time. I have spoken only of one of these— 
but the one which it seems to me impelled the Court in 
the direction of many similar decisions subsequently. 

The two remaining decisions can be treated very briefly. 
One of these goes back even a few years prior to the Jones 
and Laughlin decision. In 1931 the court finally came to 
the conclusion that some of the citizens’ rights previously 
protected only against Federal action must now be pro- 
tected against action by the states. This means that what- 
ever is important in the Bill of Rights must now be included 
in and protected by the Fourteenth Amendment. It means 
more specifically that no state may establish an official 
church or limit the freedom of religion, speech and press, 
among other things. Up to 1931 we had practically no 
cases which had attempted to interpret the meaning of 
this amendment (i. e. the First). 

Beginning in that year a long series of cases, many of 
them brought by the Jehovah’s Witnesses, have piled in 
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upon the Supreme Court to test the constitutionality of 
approximately one hundred state laws and city ordinances 
in many aspects of religious liberty hitherto taken for 
granted in the United States. It is surprising to note that 
in most of these cases, decisions went in favor of the 
religious groups and against the states and cities. These 
laws would have been taken for granted as valid before 
these decisions. A whole new dimension for freedom was 
opened up through this one decision in 1931 to bring 
together the important rights of the first ten amendments 
and the due process clause of the Fourteenth. 

At about this same time the Supreme Court decided, in 
the third of this series of cases, to develop human rights 
still further by adding to the meaning of due process the 
idea that, regardless of differences among the states over 
criminal procedure, due process means a fair trial. Both 
in the states and in federal courts, the essentials of a fair 
trial had not hitherto been too carefully observed. 

This determination to insist upon a fair trial has since 
given rise to the Supreme Court’s evaluation of old trial 
procedures, within the states, and has revealed many 
examples of gross injustice. I have run across approxi- 
mately one hundred cases which have been coming up to 
the Supreme Court in a steady stream to be reviewed, and 
the Court has overthrown many of the old trial procedures 
commonly practiced in the states. Space and time forbid 
a further discussion of this point. 

On the whole these make up the new legacy which has 
been bequeathed to all the successors to the Supreme 
Court. I think it is a part of the growing morality which 
has been taking place in America in many other areas which 
the court has had no occasion to enter. I cannot explain 
why this is coming about except on the basis of a new kind 
of humanitarianism which, after all, had had a tradition, 
sometimes continuous, sometimes sporadic, for about two 
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thousand years at least. This, to my mind, represents the 
very best element in the progress of civilization. 

A question which concerns many people today is: can 
this kind of progress continue? What will happen to these 
doctrines if we have a Supreme Court more conservative 
than the court which brought about these principles of 
Constitutional Law? What if we ever reach a time when 
the Court decides to reverse its decisions established in the 
1930's, 40’s and 50's? 

I can only say that no such thing is likely to occur. I say 
this fully realizing that predictions concerning the Supreme 
Court and the quality of its personnel are extremely haz- 
ardous. 

In answer to these questions I think that one must divide 
the changes that have taken place recently, among them 
those just discussed, into those which are fundamental and 
those which I may refer to as incidental. 

As to the first group—representing the fundamental 
changes which have been made—no further change of any 
significance will be made. There is no chance that the 
court will ever go back to the old categories of local and 
interstate commerce, because the sharp distinction which 
had been made before 1987 between local and interstate 
commerce was more or less imaginary and even fictitious 
to begin with. The Jones and Laughlin decision finally 
clarified this distinction in words I am sure will never be 
repudiated. We can expect that nine justices will not re- 
turn to a comparatively primitive condition which has no 
reality for modern America. 

As to the policy of the Court to consider the fundamental 
rights as part of due process, thus imposing them also as 
limitations on state action, too much sound reasoning has 
already gone into the cases decided so far on this point for 
a reversion to take place. Cases similar to that decided in 
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1931 have come up repeatedly, and the Court has shown 
no tendency to retract. 

As to making due process mean a fair trial, there may 
be a tendency for the court to chip away at this doctrine in 
specific situations without changing the principle to any 
extent. But I do not believe for a minute that there will 
be any change in the status of labor organizations, in the 
principles of race relations and discrimination, and in 
many other new developments. 

Many newspaper articles have already appeared since 
President Eisenhower made his new appointments to the 
Court. The burden of these newspaper accounts is that 
we now have a new court composed of Justices Warren 
(an Eisenhower appointee), Douglas and Black, who 
represent the liberal (and older) point of view; and on the 
other side, we have Justices Frankfurter, Clark, Harlan, 
Whittaker, and Stewart (the last three appointed by 
President Eisenhower) who compose the conservative 
majority. Therefore, so the story seems to run, we can 
expect the decisions from here on to be essentially con- 
servative. While this may be true, it does not follow that 
all decisions that I have discussed will be overruled. The 
fact is that there seems to be no evidence that the con- 
servative members intend to upset the applecart. It seems 
to be impossible to get unanimity among the new members 
in terms of a conservative point of view. They have al- 
ready demonstrated a tendency to split on many issues 
involving liberal versus conservative polarization. Since 
they must think in terms of how far the court of the 1930's 
has taken them, we can expect them to make small adjust- 
ments in certain decisions, but I am convinced they will go 
no further. The alleged conservatism of President Eisen- 
hower’s appointees has nothing in common with the con- 
servatism of the court prior to the New Deal. I am con- 
vinced that a new order was established in the 1930's and 
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40's and that no court will attempt to make any significant 
changes. This new order has become part of our heritage. 

In 1958 at least sixteen bills were introduced into Con- 
gress to limit the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court so that we should never again have the Court 
“legislating” on such issues as race discrimination or on 
limiting the power of Congress to legislate regarding sub- 
versives. The introduction of such bills into Congress 
raises a fundamental issue which I do not have time to 
discuss beyond the observation that if any of these bills 
had been taken seriously by the Congress the result would 
have been to foist upon Americans precisely the kind of 
indecisiveness which has cursed us for too long, the kind of 
indecisiveness represented by most of the policy decisions, 
euphemistically referred to as legislation, coming from 
Congress even now. The highest court in the land should 
not be deprived of its authority to arrive at a decision 
merely because it has hurt the feelings of a Distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi or Indiana—which after all was 
the point of origin for most of this kind of legislation in- 
troduced in the Congress in 1958. 

In summary, I do believe the Court has not been 
wandering too far afield in the area of human relations. 
The precedents I have been talking about represent the 
best in legal literature for two thousand years. The dis- 
tinguished Senators are outside the mainstream of legal 
history. I do not believe the conservative Justices can do 
more than retain and expand it. 








late news from Vienna... . 


HE LIBRARIAN of the University of Vienna writes that the 

January issue of THE MipwestT QuarTERLy has had “an extraor- 
dinarily heavy circulation” there. The articles on The Ugly Amer- 
ican, she relates, Professor Hans Beerman’s “European Reflections” 
particularly, “have pleased everyone.” 
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looking forward .. . 


N KEEPING with our policy of informing our stockholders of 

the problems and progress of our venture, the editors take this 

occasion to make a brief report. Without stretching the facts of 
the case at all, this can be called another progress report. 

Since last Thanksgiving when copy for the January issue went 
to the printer, our subscription list has steadily expanded with both 
individuals and _ institutions—schools, colleges, universities, and 
public and private libraries—signing up in reassuring numbers. As 
March roared across the snow-cumbered plains of the Midwest, 
bringing unwonted (and unwanted) snow and frigid temperatures 
in its train, THE Mipwest QuaRTERLY could boast of subscribers in 
some twenty-seven states with a few lonely outposts from Canada 
to India. As more and more serials librarians have discovered that 
publication of The Educational Leader was discontinued with last 
July’s issue, a gratifying number of requests have come in for the 
Leader's successor. Indeed, so great has been that number that 
our first (October) issue has already become that bane of the 
librarian’s existence, an out-of-print item. 

Publications of this sort do not live by bread alone. As encour- 
aging as the material marks of acceptance provided by a steady in- 
crease in subscriptions have been cards, letters, and complimentary 
comments from all over—not all of them from friends and relatives 
of the editors. In all candor we must report that one or two critical 
notes have been sounded, but in our ivory-tower complacency high 
among the ivy-covered bricks of Russ Hall, we have tended to com- 
fort ourselves with those that have been more congratulatory than 
carping. This is not to say that the editors do not welcome criti- 
cisms; on the contrary, since we are still in a relatively formative 
stage, we invite our readers to let us know our weak points as well 
as those that are considered strong. 

Best of all, from the editorial point of view, have been the manu- 
scripts submitted to us. While not all have been suitable for pub- 
lication, still it is highly encouraging to realize that there are men 
and women with things to say who are willing to use this vehicle 
as their medium of expression. Thanks to this development, we are 
presently in better shape than ever before for planning future issues 
and programming our contents in something other than an ad hoc 
manner. Editorial conferences are now more concerned with long- 
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range plans than has been possible until recently. The editors will 
continue in the months ahead to make concrete proposals involving, 
among other things, the centennial of Kansas statehood and, of 
course, the centennial of the American Civil War. These two events 
concern far more than history and politics, and it is our hope that 
THE MIDWEST QuaRTERLY can serve to bring to its readers’ atten- 
tion some of the less obvious facets of these twin occasions. 

The appearance in this issue of our first verse contribution is only 
the beginning of this important department. Other poets have sub- 
mitted their work, and it seems quite probable that poetry has be- 
come a steady part of our literary bill of fare. Since this issue has 
broken other trails to broaden our offerings, we are confident that 
this trend will continue with articles dealing with music, the physi- 
cal sciences, and education, to name only a few hitherto untouched 
areas. Writers with manuscripts in hand or ideas in mind are ad- 
vised to turn to page 202 of this issue for a brief, general statement 
of our objectives. Writers who still have doubts about the appro- 
priateness of their work to this journal are advised that one sure 
way to get a reasonably prompt answer to that problem is to mail 
the manuscript to us for examination. 
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